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Why—when we have enjoyed 


so many doughnuts — 


do we only see the hole? 


F ALL RESTRICTIONS were removed so that 
| people could go wherever they wished — 
wherever conditions were most to their liking— 
where would the travel be? From profit-and-loss 
America to socialist countries where the govern- 
ment agrees to take care of you from cradle to 
grave? To Russia where the rich have been 
destroyed and everyone is “equal’’? 


No, the rush would be to America. The world 
appreciates (often better than we do) that America 
still offers the opportunity to get ahead if you’re 
willing to work for it; the only chance for a 
happier future. . 


No one claims the American profit-and-loss 
system is perfect, but it is so much better than 
anything else in the world that we had better 
make sure we keep it, and not whittle it away 
tax by tax, restriction after restriction. 


No other system in the history of the world 
ever policed itself so well as the American system 
in the past fifty years, no other system ever 


improved itself and its country’s standard of 
living so greatly. 


The union officials, government bureaucrats 
and socialists who attack results of the profit-and- 
loss system should remember the dictate in the 
Bible about removing the beam in their own eyes 
before looking for the mote in capitals’. And 
they should look at the doughnut, not the hole. 
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This $400,000 vertical boring mill, one of the world’s 
turns and faces hydraulic turbine parts. Sunoco Way Lubricant, 
approved by 38 machine tool builders, was selected by the design 





largest, bores, 


engineers to prevent stick-slip with resultant poor finishes and 
scoring of ways and slides. On this machine, even with work as 
heavy as 75 tons, Sunoco Way Lubricant has never squeezed out, 





THESE “JOB PROVED” SUN PRODUCTS 
HELP BOOST PRODUCTION 
AND REDUCE OPERATING COSTS 


When a Sun representative recommends a lubricant 
or cutting oil, he does so with confidence. 
product developed in Sun’s laboratories is exhaus- 
tively tested by actual use in industry until desired are the 
pe rformance characteristics have been c ‘learly estab- 
‘Job Proved” and 


lished. Only then is it rated 
offered for sale. 


In tackling your problems, a Sun representative 
draws on the wealth of experience he has acquired 
working in all fields of industry. If the technical 


GENERAL LUBRICANTS 


SUNVIS 900 OILS. Unexcelled for turbine 
lubrication, as a hydraulic medium, for 
circulating systems, and for similar appli- 
cations requiring longest possible oil life, 
plus maximum protection to equipment. 
Sunvis 900 Oils have a high viscosity 
index and uniform O°F pour point, and 
are fortified against corrosion and 
oxidation. 

SUNVIS OILS. Give long, trouble-free serv- 
ice in all types of industrial reservoirs and 
circulating systems operating at normal 
temperatures. Sunvis Oils have uniform 
high viscosity index, low pour point, and 
low carbon content. 


SUNVIS H.D. 700 OILS. For internal com- 


bustion engines operating under heavy- 


Every 


facilities 


nature of your problem 
group of Sun mechanical and chemical engineers will 
go to work in your behalf. Back of them, remember, 
vast research, development and _ refining 
of Sun Oil Company. All this is your 
assurance that Sun products will help you hoost 


calls for it, one of a special 


production and reduce operating costs. 


asking. 


duty conditions. or where hydraulic valve- 
lifters are used: for circulating systems 
and other industrial applications where 
contamination is a factor. Sunvis H.D. 
700 Oils supply detergency, and minimize 
oxidation and corrosion. 


DYNAVIS OILS. For internal combustion 
engines operating at moderate loads and 
speeds. These low-pour point, high-vis- 
cosity-index, inhibited oils help prevent 
formation of harmful corrosive and sludge- 


forming acids. 


CIRCO OILS. Straight mineral oils for gen- 
eral lubrication of industrial machinery. 
Unsurpassed for once-through applica- 
tions, regardless of operating temperatures. 


SOLNUS OILS. Approved by many manu- 


facturers for air compressors, vacuum 


Full information about Sun oils and greases or the 
services of a Sun representative are yours for the 
Just call or write the nearest Sun Office. 





Now 95 bottles a minute can be proc essed 
continuously by this washer, thanks to 4 
Sun Adhesive Pressure Grease. |1 the past, 
shutdowns were required after liort inter 
vals because the eo te then in use did 
not adhere, leading to open gear failures. 
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amps, low-speed diesels, and general 
prication where a high-quality straight 
neral oil is needed. 












NEP OIL. Lead-naphthenate type of 
| bricant for heavy-duty gears and other 
‘pplications. Great stability, plus rust pre- 
Peentive and non-corrosive characteristics, 







"helps prolong life of gear sets. 





“SUNTAC OILS. Recommended for general 
 Jubrication of all machines where dripping 
and splash should be held to a minimum. 








a Compounded to increase adhesiveness, 
“Suntac Oils cling to bearing surfaces and 







“supply constant, superior lubrication. 


| STEAM CYLINDER OILS. Lubricants of 
high flash and fire point for saturated or 
superheated steam conditions and for worm 







gear speed-reduction units. 


SUNOCO WAY LUBRICANT. Eliminates 


“stick-slip” of tables and scoring of 





machine tool ways. Noncorrosive, with 
outstanding metalwetting and adhesive 
properties, ample viscosity and E.P. qual- 
ities. Approved by 38 leading machine 
tool manufacturers. 


ROCK DRILL OIL. High-film-strength oil 
for use in jackhammers, stopers, drifters 
and similar equipment. 


INDUSTRIAL GREASES 


SUN GUN GREASES. Smooth greases with 
excellent pumpability characteristics. 


| Designed for pressure fittings on equip- 
| ment operating at normal speeds and 


temperatures. 


SUN ADHESIVE PRESSURE GREASES. 
Won't drip or splash. Excellent lubricants 
for open-gear applications. 












This turbine supplies most of Nantucket [sland’s power during 
summer peak loads. In winter it is idle, but journals, bearings and 
controls always remain free of sludge, rust and corrosion—because 
Sunvis 916 protects them. Its metalwetting characteristics pre- 
Vent any moisture present from displacing the oil. 


SUN DARK PRESSURE-SYSTEM GREASES. 
For power-driven central grease lubricat- 
ing systems in heavy industries. Also used 
as “‘medium cup greases.” 


SUN MINE CAR GREASES. Available in 
several grades. Suitable for both antifric- 
tion bearings and plain-bearing cavity 
type wheels. 


SUN MINING MACHINE LUBRICANT. 
Semifluid. For use where a light but adhe- 
sive grease is required. Resists separation 
and decomposition. 


SUN ROLLER BEARING GREASES. For 
use on electric motors and generators and 
high-temperature machinery equipped 
with ball or roller bearings. 


SUN GEAR COMPOUNDS. Black adhesive 
open-gear compounds and wire-cable 
greases. Recommended for power presses, 
mining machinery, worn reduction mills, 
crushers, pump gears, ete. 


SUNOCO TRACTOR ROLLER COM- 
POUND. For crawler type tractors. Pro- 
vides good lubrication with exceptional 
sealing qualities. 


METALWORKING OILS 


SUNICUT. Straight (non-emulsifiable) 
transparent cutting oils. Various grades 
for automatic screw machines and heavy- 
duty machining operations. Permit high- 
speed production with excellent finishes, 
long tool life. 


SUNOCO EMULSIFYING CUTTING OIL. 
An emulsifiable oil which produces a stable 
white emulsion when mixed with water. 
Efficient and economical cooling and lubri- 
cating medium for turning, milling, drill- 
ing and other metalworking operations on 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. @ SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


Gates, valves and capstans 
Monongahela River lock — operate hydraulically. The engineers 
in charge chose Sun Hydraulic Oil over all others because they felt 
it could be best counted on to keep the lock in operation and river 
traffic moving despite extremely rigorous conditions. 





both ferrous and nonferrous metals. It is 
also an excellent grinding coolant. Avail- 
able in heavy-duty grades also. 


SUN QUENCHING OILS. Specially refined 
oils designed to aid development of maxi- 
mum desired physical properties in a wide 
variety of steels. 


SUN TEMPERING OILS. Specially refined 
oils for tempering steel. Because of their 
low carbon content and stability under 
heat. these oils have an unusually long 
service life. 


SUN ROLLING OILS. Straight and emulsi- 
fying oils which permit maximum produc- 
tion in rolling steel, aluminum, brass 
and copper. 


REFRIGERATION OILS 


SUNISO REFRIGERATION OILS. High- 
quality oils with extremely low pour points, 
extremely low wax-separating characteris- 
tics, great stability, and long life. Initially 
neutral and resistant to formation of detri- 
mental acids. Suniso grades are available 
to meet all low, normal and high tempera- 
ture conditions. The most widely used oils 
in refrigerating and air-conditioning. 


ADDITIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS 


SUN SOLVENTS. Sun Spirits for the thin- 
ning of paints, varnishes and enamels, for 
metal-cleaning, and for certain types of 
processing and extraction...a pure, 
water-white petroleum solvent, free of 
corrosive sulfur. Other Sun solvents with 
special properties are available for the 
chemical industry. 





the entire mechanism of this new 
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Unhappy days. For Administration 
Democrats, 1952 was turning out to be a 
bad year . Everything seemed to be 
going wrong. 

There was the case in New Hamp- 
shire where somebody opened a Tru- 
man headquarters in a fur store and for- 
got to cover the sign “Quality Furs” 
quick enough to cut off a lot of jokes 
about mink coats. 

And, in Washington, there were more 
serious troubles—most of them with 
Congress . . . In the House of Represen- 
tatives the Administration’s bill for uni- 
versal military training came to the floor 
with confident predictions of passage... 
It had been changed here and there to 
meet some objections—but not all of 
them, apparently . A vote of 236 to 
162 killed universal military training 
for this session of Congress and handed 
the Administration a bruising defeat . . . 
Truman backers had no choice but to 
give up on the idea, for this session at 
least. 

There were other troubles to come 

. . The President’s idea for reforming 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue—target 
of many scandal stories—was in as bad a 
state in Congress as the military-training 
program... And some of his own sug- 
gestions on the powers that should go to 
his special “cleanup” investigator, New- 
bold Morris, already had been turned 
down. 

On top of everything else, there was 
talk—even among Administration sup- 
porters—of making deep election-year 
cuts in Mr. Truman’s budget . . . And 
there were unpleasant predictions of the 
fate in store for other White House proj- 
ects . . . What with one thing and an- 
other, Congress was becoming unfriend- 
ly territory for Harry Truman. 


Lonely. Newbold Morris set up shop in 
a half-empty office building in midtown 
Washington last week and went to work 
on. his presidential assignment—to catch 


HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


grafters . . . Deliberately, he was mak- 
ing the job a lonely one. 

“The only people who want to see 
me,” he told a reporter, “are folks who 
are mad at somebody they think has 
duped the Government . . . I hear about 
mink coats and freezers and such, but I 
don’t wish to expose myself to any pres- 
sure ... I feel it is better to keep to my- 
self.” 

As in most Washington ventures, the 
paper work was piling up on Mr. Morris 
almost before he was well in business . . . 
His staff was at work on questionnaires 
that will explore the incomes of top 
Government employes—25.000 of them 

. . One thing already was apparent— 
whatever comes of the Morris investiga- 
tion, it is going to create a few more jobs 
in Washington. 


Secret weapon. The U. S. last week in- 
troduced something new in the “arma- 
ment” of psychological warfare—a float- 
ing radio station designed to beam prop- 
aganda broadcasts into Soviet Russia 
from places where the Communists least 
expect them. 

The dedication ceremonies for the 
vessel were so elaborate most of the 
spectators overlooked the ship itself—the 
first of a fleet of seagoing radio stations 
planned for the Voice of America. 

The “armament” includes one 150,- 
000-watt medium-wave _ transmitter— 
which is three times as powerful as the 
largest broadcasting station in America 

It also includes two 35,000-watt 
short-wave transmitters, generators cap- 
able of producing 1.5 million watts of 
electrical power for the radio transmit- 
ters . . . and a captive barrage balloon 
that will carry the broadcasting antenna 
900 feet above the ship . The ves- 
sel will be equipped to relay 50 program 
hours daily in 46 languages and dialects 
. . . Its destination: a shakedown cruise 
in the Caribbean . and then a secret 
assignment in European waters. 
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: 


‘“‘LONG DISTANCE, PLEASE!” 


Seems that’s what everyone is say- 
ing these days — in factories, offices, 
army camps and navy yards .. . on 
farms, in homes, in shipyards and 
arsenals. 


For America is doing a big job in a 
hurry. To speed things up and get 
work done, the nation depends on 
Long Distance. So, it’s “full speed 


ahead” for thousands of telephone 
men and women, too. 


They're putting through four times 
as many Long Distance calls and twice 


( Defense is on the lines | 


as many teletypewriter messages as 
in 1940. Millions of miles of Long 
Distance pathways have been added 
—in wires, in cables, and by radio-relay. 

Even that is not enough. More of 
everything is being built as fast as we 
can get materials. 

For America’s defense is on the 
lines, and telephone people are get- 
ting the message through. 


YOUR LONG DISTANCE CALL 
WILL GO THROUGH FASTER, 
IF YOU CALL BY NUMBER. 








4 U.S. Citizens in Czech Jails . . . Truman ‘Palace Guard! 
Gets Set for Job Hunt. . . De Gaulle Losing Key Followers? 


The “palace guard” at the White 
House is becoming reconciled to the 
prospect of need to look for new jobs 
by or before January 20. It is being 
accepted by this inner group that 
Southern Democrats can block re- 
election for Mr. Truman if he should 
run for a third term. 


x *k *& 


Senator Richard Russell, as a candi- 
date for the Presidency on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, will run as a States’ 
Rights Democrat in the South if 
President Truman insists on trying 
for re-election. 


x * * 


Thomas Dewey, New York’s Gover- 
nor, has not entirely given up hope 
that the Republicans will turn to him 
this year if they run into a deadlock. 


ce o® = 


Dollars that U.S. pours into France 
to try to bolster that country are 
being drained out almost as fast as 
they are being put in. Wealthy 
Frenchmen, who get their hands on 
dollars, are tending to send them into 
hiding in other lands. The U.S. Con- 
gress is showing signs of balking at 
this game. 


x k *& 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle, leader of the 
extreme right in France, is regarded 
by U.S. officials as losing in political 
strength rather than gaining from the 
recent political drift in that country. 
General de Gaulle is pictured as be- 
coming too much of a prima donna 
for some of his own key followers. 


ok se 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
has permitted more than one State 
Department official to resign when 
not assured of clearance by the De- 
partment’s loyalty-security board or 
the top Loyalty Review Board. This 
method permits the Secretary to as- 
sert that the State Department has 
not found it necessary to fire a single 
official on loyalty grounds. 


Whispers 


It now turns out that 11 American 
citizens, not just one, have been jailed 
by the Czechoslovak Government at 
one time or another in the last three 
years. It had been widely assumed 
that William N. Oatis, a newspaper 
correspondent, was the only one. 
Of the 11 detained by the Czechs, 7 
have been released, but 4 are still in 
Communist hands. 


x * * 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, supreme 
commander in Japan, continues to be 
somewhat annoyed at the power that 
diplomats exercise in directing the 
war in Korea. By designating that 
war as a “police action’ instead of 
real war, the Secretary of State re- 
tains a dominant voice in military 
policy. 
xk & 

State Department officials are under 
strict orders from the top to ignore 


U.S. failures, when speaking in pub- 
lic about the Far East. Instead, the 
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instructions are to find cheery, op 
mistic developments in Asia to ty 
about. 


x wk * 


Secretary Acheson is cracking doy; 
hard on all attempts by underling 
in the Truman Administration 4 
change U.S. policy toward Comm 
nist China. Pressure inside the Aj 
ministration for a more positive att 
tude toward China is not to co 
to public notice, if he can help i 


xk * 


Charles E. Wilson, defense mobilize 
has been far wrong in his forecasts q 
military demand for metals. Lik 
other Government officials, he over 
estimated demand and is up againg 
a fight to keep many of his powers qf 
control over civilian use of material 
that were supposed to become scart 
but didn’t. 


xk *& 


Mr. Truman’s plan for reorganizing 
tax-collection machinery is_ being 
killed by Senators who are afraid 0 
centralizing tax power in the execu 
tive arm of the Government. Collec F 
tors of Internal Revenue now owe po 
litical allegiance to the Senator whd 
sponsors them and not to the Treas ve 
ury Department in Washington. la 


x *k * Lun 


There is pressure in France to mové 
Gen. Dwight Ejisenhower’s NATO 
headquarters from the Paris regio 
to Morrocco in North Africa. The 
feeling is that the NATO setup is to 
much of a bomb attraction if wa 
should break out. 


x &k ® 


In secret sessions with U.S. diplo- 
mats, 10 European governments havé 
rebelled against a complete embat{) 
on shipping strategic materials t0 
Russia, The Europeans are continu: 
ing special deals under which the So- 
viet bloc gets, among other item 
Norwegian aluminum, Danish tank- Ny 
ers, Italian ball bearings. 
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FRIGIDAIRE 


Wer 400 Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products for Offices 
laboratories - Processing - Precision Assembly - Storage - Plant 
lunchrooms - Medical Departments - Water and Liquid Cooling 





Nylon hosiery—sheer, glamorous—and very 
tough to make, if uncontrolled humidity’s 
in the air. Nylon fibers are very susceptible 
to humidity changes. By controlling mois- 
lite content, time, labor, costs are saved. 


How to keep excess moisture from 
“Soaking up’ your profits 








Moisture is the enemy in thousands of industrial and 
scientific operations — corroding, rusting, affecting ‘ma- 
terials and accuracy. Excess humidity costs science and 
industry millions of dollars a year. But it can be whipped 


at an amazingly low cost! 


Take, for example, a storage room, precision gauge room 
or testing laboratory, where temperature must be con- 
stant and surfaces must be kept bone-dry. Self-contained 
Frigidaire Process Air Conditioners do both of these 
important jobs thoroughly and economically all the year 
round. Also available is the portable plug-in Frigidaire 
Dehumidifier as well as large central system equipment 
to meet almost any need. 


If moisture is your headache —you can ease it quickly 
and inexpensively with Frigidaire equipment — suitable 
for small and large plants, laboratories, offices, base- 
ments, warehouses, hospitals. All can be kept pleasantly 
dry, more usable and efficient, while materials and stored 
goods are saved from the creeping rot_and mildew of 


dampness and excess humidity. 


For details, call your Frigidaire Dealer, Distributor, or 
Factory Branch. You'll find the handiest one to you in 
the Yellow Pages of your phone book, Or write to 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario. 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, 
or discontinue models, without notice 








Portable Electric Dehumidifier—gives sure 
low-cost protection against moisture damage 
in laboratories, record vaults, gauge rooms, 
other enclosed areas in plants, offices, stores, 
homes. Plugs into any convenient outlet. 


In candy plants—and scores of other places 
moisture can play hob with products. Frigid- 
aire dehumidifying equipment protects qual- 
ity and facilitates handling of confections, 
chemicals, drugs and cosmetics. 








and if so, how much? 


( 


SS utas the same SONY»... 


He had about $1.500 over and above what he needed. and he was thinking of 
buying some common stocks. But first he wanted to know if there’d be any risk— 


But if you’d like something more than just a good return on your money, if you 
also want to see your $1.500 grow a bit . .. that’s another problem. 


More risky? Yes. But the long-range trend of stock prices has been up—just like 
the prices for almost everything else. And there are lots of stocks you can buy 
today with reasonable expectation that they li increase in value over the years 

as the companies behind them grow and prosper. 


But if you're anxious to double your money—if that’s your reason for buying 
stocks—be careful. It has been done. of course. But lots of people have 

lost money that way instead of making it. 

So. as we explained to the man with the $1.500, there just aren’t any hard and 
fast rules about the risks of owning common stocks. All you can say is that 
they do run hand-in-hand with the rewards you hope for. 

We did ask him if he would like us to prepare an investment proposal for his 
$1,500 .. . told him there was no charge or obligation for this service, that we’d 
be glad to suggest some stocks in line with his ideas on risks and rewards. 


“Vow You pick the 



























We told him there would be. of course . . . that there was a risk in any investment. 
But how much risk—well. that was harder to answer. 


Because it depends on various factors. It depends, for instance, on your reasons 

for buying stocks .. . on what you expect in the way of rewards .. . on how 

much risk you are willing to assume for the sake of those rewards. 

If you’re just buying stocks for a better-than-average return on your ! 
extra money over the long term, that’s not so risky—and not so hard, either. 

Not while there are hundreds of stocks on the New York Stock Exchange that have 

paid dividends for more than 20 years, dividends that currently average 

better than 5c, return $75 a year or more on a $1.500 investment. 












He thanked us for our offer—but said “‘no.” 
He thought he’d leave his $1,500 right 
where it was. 


And we weren't a bit surprised... 






Because we learned. a long time ago, that 
risk is a dangerous word. 














He thanked us for our offer — and said 
ee 2” 

yes.” Then he asked us to suggest some 
stocks that might increase in value over the 
years ahead, 






And we weren't a bit surprised... 


Because we learned, a long time ago, that 
risk is a wonderful word. 




















Dangerous or wonderful, take your pick. Either can be right—depending on 
your situation. And if you'd like to know how we think the story should end for you, 
just ask. You can stop at our nearest office, or simply write — 


Department SA-15 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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Eisenhower is not coming home to campaign for the nomination. "Ike" 
means it when he insists it must be a "draft" on a platform he approves. 

Taft, on that basis, has all of the edge at this point. 

A "stop Taft" coalition among Republicans is not in sight. MacArthur is 





for Taft. Warren is only mildly against. Dewey is out 


of it. Stassen is 


against but not closely tied to the others. There is nobody but Eisenhower to 
rally the "“antis" and he isn't jumping wholeheartedly into the game. 


Truman, for the Democrats, seems cornered. Vinson 
and is out of it. Southern Democrats are determined to 
Truman, if drafted, will have to beat a Republican 
Russell, for the Southern Democrats, makes that next to 








Stevenson, Illinois Governor, is being looked over. 
cept him, but he once endorsed Alger Hiss and that whole issue crops up. 
Kerr, of Oklahoma, wants it. Truman likes him. The South won't object. 
But there would be trouble in the North with labor leaders, minority groups. 
Kefauver is opposed by Truman, not welcomed by Southern Democrats. 
Russell has the strongest claim. He's able, popular. He's helped the 
President out of many a difficult spot. His one trouble: He's from Georgia. 


Taft may yet win the Republican nomination almost by default. 


will not accept a draft 
Stop Truman. 

plus a Southerner. 
impossible. 


Truman choice is to face defeat or get behind somebody else. 
Guessing now is that he will accept "draft"; try for a third term. 


Southerners might ac- 











The rule for a hundréd years has been that no Southerner can become President. 
Southerners are getting tired of doing the chores, getting no rewards. 
Russell, if Truman would let him, could make a strong candidate. 


Best guessing at this early stage: Truman will be "drafted." Taft will 


run for the Republicans. Russell will run as a States' 


Rights Democrat. 


Taft, in that line-up, will have a very good chance to win. 


) That's just the feel of things at this early stage. 








Good times, normally, would help the party in power. Business in 1952 is 
going to grow better. Trade, sluggish now, will pick up. Jobs will stay plen- 
tiful. Pay will be good. Things generally are to improve. 
High taxes, however, make people angry. So do war, 


draft, spending. 








Cost-of-living rises are an irritation, too. Living costs, however, are 





likely to go down a trifle from now on. Retail prices, 
probably have passed their peak, barring bigger war. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Spiral of prices and rates of pay chasing one another upward is in its last 
turn. Round 7 probably is the last one to come easily. 


Armament is being de-emphasized somewhat. Civilian goods are emphasized, 





Squeeze that was pinching autos, building, other civilian industries is to 
be eased by release of more metals. TV freeze is due to end, too. 

Arms output, dragging for two years, is to be allowed to drag more. The 
money will be there, the arms will come sometime, but just not in a hurry. 

Idea is to make sure that people are happy in an election year. Forces in 
Korea, short of modern weapons, number only about 500,000 and are not now ex- 
pected to have much voice in the election. Foiks at home have the votes. 





War itself, apparently, is to drag on. Communists hold all the best cards, 
U.S.-U.N. has shown its hand: no bigger war, no new offensive, no big bombing, 
no real blockade--just stalemate and weekly casualty lists. 

Communist forces, growing stronger relatively, seem to be happy. 

Communist strategy, it seems, is to blow hot and cold on a truce, to raise 
hopes, then knock them down. Intent is to play U.S. for a sucker. 











There'll be sharp cuts in the 8 billions of requested aid for Europe. 

Aid, in sizable amount, will be voted. It may be 6 billions. 

The aid business, to Congress, is wearing thin. Experience suggests that 
there is no end to it, and not very striking results from it. 

Aid to Europe, outside Russia, in 5 years of war was 26.5 billions. 

Aid to date, in postwar, has been 24 billions for 5 years. 

Rate of aid was about 5 billions a year in war and peace. Rate now is to 
go up to 8 billions a year, under the latest Truman-Acheson plan. That's quite 
a little money for U.S. taxpayers to put up, and Congress is showing an interest 
in what U.S. might be able to expect as return on the investment. 











France, after 4.5 billions in economic aid, is broke again. Britain, with 
6.5 billions of aid since the war, is about broke, too. 

Germany has had 3.5 billions; Italy, 2.5 billions. Those were enemies. 

Now the plan is to increase the rate of aid, to about double it. This 
time the aid is supposed to be mostly in armament. In Europe they-do not like 
that and are squawking. They want their dollars free, without strings. 

U.S. is finding it harder to buy allies. The price is higher than it was 


and allies do not seem to stay bought. They grow more critical. 


Universal training, UMT, is dead for this year, maybe for some time. 

Draft will be the means of raising needed military man power. Draft is 
selective and often unfair, putting the military burden on a group. Draft 
dodging may tend to become an art. UMI would be across the board. 

Military service still is regarded as something to avoid if possible. 








Scandals will continue to bob up. Tax scandals are most interesting of 
those to date, but not necessarily most important. Scandals, probably, can be 
uncovered by looking below the surface of any Government programs where the 
billions have been spent. It amazes some investigators to find out how univer- 
sal seems to be the urge to grab a fast dollar, as dollars flow by. 
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Even Tames a be danger- Ga 0 week 16a als Gl ce 
IN SAFETY ven imes quare can be danger IN COMFO RT. wa pins i male a 


eee ous driving. On slippery roads like 
this, you want the ‘“‘stop-on-a-dime”’ traction you get from want the most comfortable-riding tire you can buy. Good- 
year’s tire design gives you a smooth ride. Goodyear’s stronger 


alittle extra tread ‘‘bite.’”’ And on any road, you want the 
extra safety you get from a tougher tire body. Goodyear cords flex easily to give you the extra resilience that absorbs 
bumps and road shocks. 


gives you this extra safety. 


IN MILEAGE If you drove from New York City to Lake 

eee Washington, your tougher Goodyear treads 
would hardly show the wear. They’ll keep rolling safely long after less pop- 
ular tires are discarded. No other tire gives you the same safety, comfort 


and mileage. Car makers put more Goodyear tires on new cars; car owners 
buy more Goodyears than any other tires. That’s the best proof. 


More people ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 


GOODFYEAR 


Super-Cushion, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 











It’s the only 3'/,-million man-woman package 


IME was when you could quickly 
j ponent publications as “‘big 
circulation” or “‘selective.”’ 
But look at what has happened! 
Better Homes & Gardens has built 
a magazine that qualifies both ways. 
First, as one of the 3 biggest man- 
woman magazines—and second, as 
the only one that consistently 
screens readers for the kind of 
customers salespeople pray for! 
BH&G does this by publishing 
only what appeals to a very selec- 
tive (but very big) audience. Not 
sensation seekers, not fiction or 
newsphoto fans—but the buy- 
minded families who find nothing 
more fascinating than BH&G’s 
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that screens readers for the BUY on their minds! 


cover-to-cover roundup of what to 
try—what to BUY—to get the most 
out of every phase of modern living! 
When, husbands and wives to- 
gether, these very special people 
pore over BH&G’s ideas and sug- 
gestions—and advertisements— 
they're exploring their favorite 
market place with their trusted 
friend and buying counselor. 

And they have the means to convert 
their discoveries into purchases! 
So, naturally, it’s a great big help 
when you show your wares to these 
3'2-million better-income BH&G 
families—screened for the BUY 
on their minds! 





of 3'2- Million Better Families 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 
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NEXT TAX MOVE 
DOWN—NOT UP 


The Public Rebels and Congress Listens 





Is the U. S. tax burden unbearable now? 

More Americans than ever before are dig- 
ging down fo pay taxes. And taxes, for many, 
are the highest ever. Washington takes a big 
bite out of pay checks, an even bigger bite out 
of raises. In some cases, 2 out of every 3 dol- 








tax collector. 


lars of business profit have to be sent to the 


Result: Tax dodging is costing billions. Tax 
favoritism is causing big scandals. 

Outlook: There’s only one way left for taxes 
to go. That's down. 











A roar of protest is going up at this 
wpaying time. The roar, coming from 
4 million taxpayers, is loud enough 
) guarantee that the next tax change 
vill be downward, not upward. 

Individuals, settling tax accounts for 
151 and paving on estimated income 
1952, are just now learning how high 
lie tax rates have become. For many 
ingle persons, taxes are higher than at 
te World War IL peak. Married per- 
wns, even with split income, find that 
ties are not far from the war peak, 
vhen there was no split income. More- 
wer, it takes far more dollars to live 






1951 
44,3 
million 
TAXPAYERS 





1933 


1.7 
million 
TAXPAYERS ' 
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now than during the war. Incomes are 
higher for many people, yet taxes take 
so many dollars that there often is less 
purchasing power remaining than _be- 
fore. 

Corporations are hit even harder 
than individuals. Profits are the life- 
blood of private business. They help 
provide the @apital for improvement and 
expansion. They finance inventories and 
provide the cushion that staves off 
trouble when times get hard. With prices 
where they are, more money than ever 
is required by private business to finance 
its operations. Yet the tax collector has 
moved in to take the bulk of all cor- 
porate earnings. 


will be required in 1952 to give the Gov- 
ernment 2 or more dollars for every 1 
that it is allowed to keep for its own use, 
or to distribute to stockholders as a re- 
turn on their investment. 

The squeeze of taxes on profits, as a 
majority in Congress sees it, is at the 
breaking point. 

Tax reduction, as a result, is starting 
to get attention. A cut in taxes, however, 
is not to come so long as spending is in 
a rise. The taxes that 44 million voters 
find that they now must pay are adding 
to pressure on Congress for reduction in 
the level of spending. Even some of the 
stanchest advocates of Government 
spending in Congress now are saying 
that the budget is too large. 

Tax increase simply is not getting any 
attention. 


Taxes, actually, have never been 
loaded with as much political dynamite 
as now. In war years, taxes that hit nearly 
everyone, and at a high rate, were ac- 
cepted as a patriotic duty. In so-called 
peace, however, taxes hit more individ- 
uals than at the war peak and are not 
being accepted so quietly. 

What people discover is that it takes 
the proceeds of their work for a good 
part of each’ year just to satisfy the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The married man with $5,000 of tax- 
able income—income after he has taken 
his deductions and exemptions—has to 


Nearly Everyone in 
Tax Squeeze Now 


1933 ......... 1,700,000 
1934 .......... 1,800,000 
1935 ......... 2,100,000 
1936 ......... 2,900,000 
1937... . . 3,400,000 
1938 .:....... 3,000,000 
1939 ......... 4,000,000 
1940 ......... 7,500,000 
1941 ........ 17,600,000 
1942 ........ 27,700,000 
1943 ........ 40,300,000 
1944......... 42,400,000 


. 


* 
. 
. 
° 
° 


1945 ........ 42,800,000 
1946 ...,...+ 38,000,000 
1947 ........+ 41,700,000 
1948 ........ 36,500,000 
1949 ........ 38,200,000 


1950 ........ 43,100,000 
1951 ........ 44,300,000 
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Per Share 


U. S. Steel 

U.S. Gypsum 
International Harvester 
Merck & Co. 

Union Carbide & Carbon 
Deere & Co. 

Bethlehem Steel 
American Cyanamid 
Firestone Tire 
American Tobacco 
Bendix Aviation 
Carrier Corp. 


Armco Steel 


Douglas Aircraft 


Allied Chemical & Dye 


Owen-lllinois Glass 
N. Y. Central 
Industrial Rayon 

U. S. Rubber 


Northern Pacific 





What U.S. Takes What Company Has 


Left After Tax 
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work more than two months out of 
for the federal tax collector. A go, 
many wage earners now have income 
that large. 

At $10,000 of taxable income, a mar. 
ried man must put in mor than 2 
months each year—a fourth of his wo. 
ing time—for the Federal Governmey 
When the taxpayer gets up in th 
$50,000-a-vear bracket he is zeal} 
pinched. From that point on he spend 
half or more of his time working for the 
Government. 

A raise, as the chart on page }3 
shows, becomes less attractive becays 
of the tax collector's presence. Th: 
$5,000 married man, for example, ca 
keep only $754 of a $1,000 raise. The 
tax collector gets $246 of that raise-y; 
the price of an electric refrigerator or; 
television set. At $24,000 of | taxabj 
income, any raise you get is split almos 
50-50 with the tax collector. And th 
tax bite goes deeper as people rise in th 
income scale. 

There is not much incentive in trying 
to earn more than $44,000 a year. Fora 
married man, that is the point at whid 
taxes begin to take two thirds of any in- 
crease. Also, at $45,000 of taxable in. 
come, the married taxpayer already is 
paying 43 per cent of his earnings t 
the Government. The tax laws are s 
rigged that scarcely anyone can now 
lay aside enough from earnings to pro- 
vide for comfortable retirement. That 
explains the increasing interest in pen- 
sion trusts and other forms of tax-free 
arrangements. 

The taxpayer, in fact, finds that his 
taxes are so high and his exemptions s0 
low that often he pays a penalty by al- 
lowing his children to work at part-time 
jobs or during vacations. An ambitious 
boy who makes more than $600 wil 
cost his father at least $13.32 and can 
cost as much as $552. That is because 
the father loses the boy as an exemption, 
worth $600. 

Corporations are being givena bod\ 
blow by taxes. A few examples, taken 
from company reports, are shown in the 
chart on this page. These are taxes on 
1951 earnings. The tax on 1952 earnings 
will be higher still, because the rates 
apply for a full year instead of for nine 
months. 

The chart shows that in every case 
the Government is taking a larger share 
of earnings than the company is allowed 
to keep or distribute to its stockholders. 
Some companies turn over the profits on 
nine months’ operations to the tax col- 
lector. 

Company after company now is telling 
its stockholders the same tale when eatt- 
ings reports are issued. Sales are Up, 
gross earnings made a record in 1951, 
but profits are down. In most cases, the 
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sief cause of falling profits is the high 
ate of tax. 

Corporate taxes, in fact, are higher 
an they were at the peak of the war. 
The basic rate is 52 cents on each dollar 
income, against 40 cents at the war- 
‘ne high. In addition, 30 cents is taken 
om all profits subject to the excess- 
ofits tax. This means that a corporation 

st earns so-called excess profits must 
ve $2 cents out of each dollar of those 
acess” earnings to the Government, 
ving the company only 18 cents of that 
yrtion of income. 

The temptation to try to avoid taxes 
it present rates is greatly increased. 
oporations are encouraged to be lav- 
sh with expense accounts and research 
projects. when their managers realize 

ata dollar spent may cost the com- 
bany only 18 cents. High taxes ac- 

unt for all kinds of schemes to avoid 
nyment—setting up charitable trusts, 
ming dummy corporations, and so 
forth. 

Many people just try to hide income. 
Cash payments to corner grocers, wait- 
as, taxi drivers, lawyers and doctors 
iften are not reported. Farmers and 
ithers sometimes arrange barter deals so 
hat no money—hence, no traceable in- 
wme-is involved. The Treasury esti- 
nates tax evasion amounts at least to 2 
jillion dollars a year. Actually, it may be 
nore than that. 

Tax power also has become a matter 
if life or death for many enterprises. 
The Treasury may disallow an expense 
that has been deducted for years. That 
mount then becomes taxable, subject 
ty penalties and interest. Often such rul- 
igs can push a firm into bankruptcy. 
Collectors also can be lenient toward one 
wncern, tough toward another, thus 
awarding competitive advantages. Many 
if the scandals disclosed in recent in- 
vestigations arose from just such situa- 
ions—taxpayers seeking favors, or collec- 
ors threatening “shakedowns.” 

The conclusion, reached almost 
inanimously by tax leaders in Congress, 
i that tax burdens on both individ- 
we and corporations have come to a 
mit, 

Political leaders also are aware of the 
act that nearly every jobholder now is a 
luxpayer. More people pay taxes today 
than at the height of the war. There are 11 
times as many taxpayers as in 1939 and 
6 times as many as in 1933. The army 
if individual taxpayers, in fact, now is 
ilmost equal to the number of voters 
who went to the polls in 1948. A vote in 
Congress for higher taxes could well lead 
0 a vote at the polls against the Con- 
sessman. That is one reason for expect- 
ng the next tax law to reduce the tax- 


os burdens instead of increasing 
em. 
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Why the Taxpayer Screams — He Compares 
Pay Before and After Taxes 





A married man getting $5,000 a year in taxabl income — 
after deductions and exempti ns —{ inds 


bias 


out 


that is, income 


that he must pay the Government $1,134, or 22.7 cents 


of each dollar. If 


452, 0 
24% cents on the dollar. — 
Out of a $2,000 raise, he 
can keep only $1,420, and 
$580 goes to the Govern- 


ment. 


Out of a taxable income 
of $20,000, the Govern- 
ment collects a tax of 
$5,912, or 29.6 cents on 
the dollar. On a raise of 
$5,000, taxpayer finds he 
can keep only $2,840, 
must pay the Government 
$2,160. 


neome of $15,000. 


“finds that federal tax tokes 
$4,052. Out of a $3,000 
“raise, he can keep. $1,900, . 


Ue 


$1,100. | 


On a $40,000 taxable in- 
come, the Government col- 
lects $16,232, or 40.6 cents 
out of each dollar. When 
this taxpayer gets a 
$10,000 raise, to $50,000, 
he discovers that he can 
keep $3,560, and must 
give the Treasury the re- 
maining $6,440. 


A married taxpayer getting $100,000 in taxable income 
pays a tax of $57,832, or 57.8 cents out of each dollar. If 


he gets an increase of $50,000, he keeps $10,300 of his 
extra income and pays the Government $39,700. 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH FRANCE 


Its Leaders Blame Wars, Weak Governments 


PARIS 


Paul Reynaud, Independent Republi- 
can, wartime Premier of France: 
The present war in Indo-China is 

draining us financially and decimating 

our officer corps. Annual officer losses 
are equal to the graduating class of the 

Military Academy. Rearmament in Eu- 

rope is imposing a heavy burden upon 

us. And our problems are worsened by 
weak government and a poor govern- 
mental program. 

After the war we changed our Con- 
stitution—we wanted a stronger execu- 
tive power, but instead got a more feeble 
one than before the war. Reforms are 
essential. 

We must give the Cabinet the power 
to dissolve Parliament and call new elec- 
tions. This would make the deputies 
much wiser and quieter. As in England, 
the Cabinet should set the Assembly 
agenda and restrict the opposition pro- 
posals to one afternoon weekly. More 
power should be given to the Council 
of the Republic [upper house of Parlia- 
ment, which now is powerless]. 

These reforms wouldn't give us a two- 
party system as in the United States and 
Britain, but they would reduce the fre- 
quency of crises. Immediately we need 
a national-union Government uniting all 
the parties except the 
Our problems are too 
smaller coalition. 


Communists. 
serious for a 


Albert Gazier, Socialist, former Cabi- 
net member: 

There is much talk of reforming the 
Constitution, and reforms are needed. 
But our main problem is to lower prices 
and prevent runaway inflation. 

We are in our most serious crisis since 
the war. We lack a stable majority in 
Parliament willing to enact the econom- 
ic-control measures needed to halt in- 
flation. The crisis would be easily solved 
if the conservative parties would face up 
to their duties. 

We need the kind of controls you 
have adopted in the United States. We 
must ration scarce goods, place ceilings 
on raw-material and other prices and 
control our foreign trade. Taxes which 
now bear most heavily on the poor must 
be shifted to make big corporations and 
wealthy individuals pay their share. Bas- 
ically, our economic situation is good. 
We could make excellent progress if the 
necessary controls were enacted. & 
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U. S., basing Europe's de- 
fenses in France, is begin- 
ning to wonder as the French 
slip from crisis to crisis. 

France, after billions in 
aid, grows weaker. A dozen 
postwar Governments have 
solved almost nothing. 

Here, in statements pre- 
pared expressly for U.S. 
News & World Report and 
in public remarks, France’s 
leaders tell what they think 
is wrong with the country. 











Gen. Charles de Gaulle, head of the 

Rally of the French People: 

We must pay to remain French... 
Unless we are someday to undergo So- 
viet servitude or become tomorrow an 
American protectorate waiting to be 
transferred under German domination, 
we must have an Army which is our 
own. That costs money. We shall have to 
carry on the war in Indo-China as long 
as the other side chooses. That means 
heavy expenses. 

The price is not above our means. We 
must repeal all direct taxes which dis- 
courage productivity and the spirit of 
enterprise, eliminate the pyramiding of 
transaction taxes on imports which raise 
prices to the consumer, repeal all taxes 
not justified by the results. Who will 
make us believe that if authority took 
the place of weakness the Government 
could not reduce expenses by one tenth? 
Who will believe that a real Govern- 
ment could not obtain an increase of 
productivity and drop in costs of produc- 
tion? 

Careful calculations show the French 
are hoarding 2 trillion francs in gold, 
1,200 billion frances in dollars, 600 bil- 
lion francs in other currencies and more 
than 2 trillion franes in bonds hidden 
abroad. Thus, about 6 trillion francs [17 
billion dollars] are idle. 

Who can believe that a Government 
worthy of trust would not obtain from 
the nation great loans for equipment 
and armament which would repay the 
nation in comfort and security? & 


Guy Mollet, Secretary General, Socig. 
ist Party: 

People abroad appear to be too pes, 
mistic in their appreciation of the sity. 
ation in France. Governmental instabilj 
hasn't prevented for the past five yey 
the continuity of our prodigious econon 
recovery, nor the work of re-equipping 
industry, nor acceleration of our p; 
duction. 

But France is paying a heavy penal 
for international uneasiness. We mu: 
remember that the whole of Americ; 
aid since the war has not sufficed to coy 
our financial and material drain in Ind 
China alone. It follows that our contrib 
tion to collective security in the Europea 
and Atlantic spheres requires from us 
much greater effort than that of oth 
countries. 

On the political plane, we Socialis 
clash with the selfishness of the midd 
and the blindness of backwar 
minded industrialists who want to shiti 
to the workers the heaviest part of th 
public burdens. 

The Right especially refuses to enac 
tax reforms and to eliminate fraud 
which deprive the Treasury of the bil 
lions necessary for the prosperity av 
security of our nation. 


class 


Wilfred Baumgartner, Governor o/ 
the Bank of France: 

It is undoubtedly due in large part t 
the events in Korea that the currenc 
after achieving stability at the end ¢' 
1949, has begun again to lose value. But 
there are also. internal 
alone explains why price increases | 
France in the past 18 months have bee 
much greater than in other Europe 
countries. 

In the field of public finance, positiv 
and striking action is needed to end th 
budgetary deficit. In the economy as : 
whole, steps must be taken to clear ot! 
all the vested interests of groups and it- 
dividuals—even those appearing to be thi 
most legitimate. 

The state as well as the people are liv 
ing above their means. The state pr 
tends to be able to take over a whol 
series of burdens which it is unable t 
counterbalance by taxes or loans. Mant: 
facturers and tradesmen are attemptins 
to obtain from the banks resources be 
yond the reasonable limit of their credit: 
Farmers are trying to obtain, to theit 
profit, systems of protection which have 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Woas micer see 
MINGS HAVE DONE 


wore Accoa Acumwa ? 










The word “Ming” means “brilliant’’—and_ brilliant best 
describes the color, decoration and technical facility of 
Chinese ceramics during the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644). At 
the imperial porcelain factory of Ching-te Chen, five hundred 
kilns were required to supply the vast needs of the export 
trade and the court, which alone used 96,000 pieces. It was 
these porcelains which made china a household word through. 
out the world. Yet what might the Ming technicians have 
produced had ALCOA Alumina been available 500 years ago? 

Today's successful ceramic manufacturers have come a 
long way since the days of the Mings. By adding ALCOA 
\lumina to their mixes, they have improved the quality of 
their products in a number of ways. This highly inert, 
uniformly pure aluminum oxide makes their ceramics stronger 

. More resistant to heat and mechanical shock. It reduces 
firing deformation and lengthens the firing range . . . decreases 
quartz inversion and improves whiteness. 

And, because it is produced in vast quantities primarily 
for the aluminum industry, ALCOA Alumina is available to 
ceramic manufacturers at low cost. 

Whether you make “modern Mings” or industrial ceramics, 
ALCOA Alumina can be of great value to you. Let us tell 
you how. Write to: ALUMINUM Company oF AveErtea, 
Cuemicats Division, 601¢ Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 


[ALCOA] ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
ALUMINAS * TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM 


« ACID FLUORIDE + FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE + GALLIUM 





Chinese jar, Ming dynasty. 
Decorated in colors of the demi-grand feu, 
with chased brass cover. 
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ignced up prices. The working class is 
»yshing its claims to an extent where 
heir satisfaction has become rapidly il- 


jusionary . 


All are, in different degrees, responsi- 
Je for the degradation of a currency 
hich the Bank of France is obliged to 
anit in ever-increasing quantities as fast 


sit is depreciated. 


However, despite these threats, the 
Bank of France wishes to affirm its belief 
in the possibility of recovery. Resources 


ze not lacking in 


France. 


Common 


nse and courage should not be lacking 


either. 


fdovard Daladier, Radical Socialist 

Party, former Premier and now a 

member of Parliament: 

I hope the Premier-designate will put 
av end to the circus games which our 
ministerial crises have become. 

France has no use for speeches, or 
more-or-less useless lengthy papers, but 
needs a Government of reduced num- 
bers—-about 20 ministers, energetic, res- 
olute and united on a program of action. 


This would do 


confidence than all 


to re-establish 


the exhortations, 


talks and false prophecies. It is possible 
to solve the financial problems without 
resorting to massive taxes—which have 
been getting worse every year. Before 
and since the Government crisis, every- 
thing has been done to create and widen 
the panic. But the French people have 
taken little notice of these efforts. 
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Photo: United Press 


As soon as a serious Government takes 
over the country’s affairs, it will be sur- 
prised at the speed with which confi- 
dence will return. &@ 


Francois de Menthon, floor leader, 
Catholic Popular Republican Party, 
former Cabinet member: 

Our fiscal system permits one quarter 
of our taxpayers to file fraudulent re- 
turns. Our price system prevents free 
competition from operating to reduce 
prices. 

Fiscal reform requires simplification of 
direct and indirect taxes and full collec- 
tions. A law is needed to regulate price- 
fixing agreements among the industrialists 


1948 | 1949 


1950 


and control profit margins to re-establish 
a healthy competition. 

I hope that we will come to a reform 
of the Government administration, now 
complex and choked with red tape, and 
reform the administration of nationalized 
enterprises as well. 


Pierre Courant, Independent  out- 
going Minister of Defense: 

One problem is that many of our gov- 
ernmental institutions bear the stamp of 
the Communist Party which was in the 
Government when they were adopted. 

These causes of our troubles are self- 
evident. But on the whole the nation is 
energetic and hard-working. Except for 
fuel, France possesses abundant and 
varied resources. She can still do great 
things and she deserves confidence. & 


A member of the outgoing Cabinet 
who declines to be identified: 
Parliament approved our foreign pol- 

icv. The Deputies agreed to undertake a 

major rearmament effort. This takes 

money. The money can only be raised 
by increasing taxes. But Parliament has 
refused. 

Logically, this should mean that Par- 
liament should reverse itself, reject our 
foreign policy and withdraw its approv- 
al of rearmament spending. But Parlia- 
ment will not do that, either. 

The result is a situation of pure stupid- 
itv. We are just as glad to be leaving 
office. @ 
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J<=with KONRAD ADENAUER w= 


Chancellor, German Federal Republic 


FUTURE ROLE OF GERMANY 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What lies ahead for West 
Germany? The defeated enemy is regaining a 
place of power in West Europe, with Allied help. 
Are the Germans ready to rearm, and fight 
again if necessary? How long will U. S. soldiers 
stay in the country, once occupation ends? 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, the man who has 
piloted West Germany’s comeback, answers these 
key questions in the following frank interview 
with Robert Kleiman, Regional Editor of U. S. 
News & World Report in Central Europe. Their 
interview took place in the Chancellery at Bonn. 





Prec. 


KONRAD ADENAUER, as Chancellor of the Repub- 
lic, is the man who really runs West Germany. 
His Government is setting the course Germans 
will follow when independence is restored. 

Adenauer, now in his mid-70s, has been a Ger- 
man politician most of his life. He was mayor of 
Cologne for 16 years until the Nazis took over in 
1933. He was arrested twice by the Gestapo and, 
like so many of Germany’s older political leaders, 
spent the Hitler years in retirement or in prison. 
He returned after the war as head of the Christian 
Democratic Union. 


ee | 





Q How would you describe Germany’s future role 
in Europe, Mr. Chancellor? 

A Let me begin with Europe, rather than Germany. 
We hope that a federal life will become possible in 
Europe. In a European federation, Germany will be 
able to fulfill its obligations and play a certain 
role. The essence of federation is that a small na- 
tion is worth as much as a big one. All members 
will have duties to fulfill and Germany will be able 
to do her part. 

Q What duties do you have in mind? 

A The chief duty in Europe is to erect a strong bul- 
wark against the East, especially in the cultural 
sphere. If all European peoplé deal with their cultur- 
al and political problems in common, they can make 
themselves immune to the influence of the East. 

There are great scientific problems that we can 
solve together. There are economic problems, such as 
a vast development of electric power for all of Western 
Europe. Air transport is another problem that can be 
solved in common. 

There is a field for work among our youth. We must 
see to it that the youth of all countries, of all ages and 
classes, get to know each other. This is the kind of 
common action that would foster a European spirit 
and dissolve national feeling. 

Q When you speak of dealing with political prob- 
lems in common, do you envisage joint European ac- 
tion in support of German political objectives, such as 
obtaining the return of the German lands to the East 
now held by Russia and Poland? 

A This already has been agreed upon. During the 
negotiations it was agreed to include in the contract- 
ual agreement a pledge by the U. S., Britain and 
France to work together with the German Federal 






Republic to achieve the reunification of Germany by 
peaceful means. 

Q Does this pledge cover areas east of the Oder- 
Neisse line, as well as the Soviet zone in Germany? 

A As I have already said, we are all pledged to work 
for the reunification of Germany by peaceful means, 
and when the West, including the U. S., becomes suf- 
ficiently strengthened, talk with Soviet Russia will be 
possible covering this whole series of problems. 

Q Will the new Germany that will come into bein§ 
after the peace treaty is completed be an independent 
country? 

A We cannot talk as yet of a peace treaty. A peace 
treaty must include Russia. The three Western pow- 
ers, U. S., Britain and France, have agreed with Rus- 
sia that the peace treaty would be a four-power afiair. 

Q I meant the peace contract, or contractual afgree- 
ment, that now is being negotiated. Will this contract 
make Germany independent? 

A Yes. 

Q Will there be any Allied controls remaining ovet 
the German Government? 

A No. Controls by the three occupation powers will 
be ended. Germany will become a member of interna 
tional bodies and take on its own responsibilities. 

Q What will Germany’s chief ambitions be after it- 
dependence is regained? 

A Our chief ambition will be to procure housing 
and work for our people. 

Q Then you would not include reunification o 
Germany as a chief ambition? 

A On the contrary, reunification will always be tht 
final aim of German policy. But, pending reunifica- 
tion, our chief objective will be to provide work and 
homes for all our people. 
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Aims: Independence, Unification ... Fear of Aggression 


By Germany Called ‘Childish’ ... Need for Federal Europe 


Q Would you say that Germany now is a demo- 
cratic nation? 

A You must realize that Germans had a long demo- 
cratic tradition before the National Socialist regime. 
National Socialism destroyed many of these demo- 
cratic institutions and attitudes. 

The remnants now of undemocratic feeling and sen- 
timents must be done away with. But this is not the 
dificult problem. The difficult problem is to give Ger- 
mans again an understanding of the proper relation- 
ship between the citizen and the state. The Nazi abuse 
of state power has depreciated the whole idea of the 
state as an institution. 

Q Are you concerned at all about the new Nazi 
parties that are forming, such as the Socialist Reich 
Party? 

A There has been too much emphasis on these neo- 
Nazi groups in discussions abroad. The Communists 
are more dangerous. The neo-Nazis have nothing be- 
hind them. The Communists have Soviet Russia be- 
hind them. 

Even though the Communists have few members in 
Parliament and get very few votes at the polls, they 
have money and are able to carry on subversive activ- 
ities. 

Q If the new Nazi parties are no danger, why is 
your Government moving to ban them? 

A We are also moving to outlaw the Communist 
Party, and this is our chief objective. We cannot ban 
the Communist Party and leave the others. We have 
to outlaw all parties that proclaim themselves to be 
enemies of democracy. 

Q The U. S. High Commissioner, John J. McCloy, 
in a recent speech expressed concern about German 
attitudes toward a possible Nazi revival. He quoted 
results of a public-opinion poll in which Germans were 
asked what their attitude would be if a new Nazi par- 
ty tried to take power. Thirteen per cent of those in- 
terviewed said they would welcome it; 23 per cent said 
they wouldn’t care; 30 per cent said they wouldn't 
like it, but would do nothing to oppose it; 14 per cent 
expressed no opinion. Only 20 per cent said they 
would actively oppose it. Would you care to comment 
on this? 

A I do not put much stock in polls. You cannot ex- 
pect people to pick up guns and take to the barricades. 
I regard the question as academic. I am sure that 
the people to whom this question was put envisioned 
themselves unarmed in opposition to armed oppres- 
sion. If you had told them that the situation involved 
full freedom of choice, far more would have been ac- 
tively opposed. 
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—Black Star 


CHANCELLOR ADENAUER 


But the real danger in Germany, as I said before, 
is the Communist danger. 

Q What will be the size of the armed forces Ger- 
many plans to contribute to the European Army? 

A Twelve divisions has been mentioned, and I am 
sure we will be able to do that much. 

Q Are Germans ready to be soldiers again? 

A Not willingly. But I hope that a majority will see 
the necessity of raising armed forces for the defense 
of their country. 

Q Will there be a new German general staff? 

A The general staff will be a common one for all 
the European Army countries, but there will be Ger- 
man members. 

Q What assurance is there that the German armed 
forces will not become a danger to the world again? 

A This idea is childish. There will be U. S. and 
British divisions, as well as German divisions, in Ger- 
many. The supply of arms will be handled by the 
U. S. The German divisions will be inserted into the 
European Army. It is childish to think that the Ger- 
man divisions will be able to take action alone. 

We have no atom bombs, for example. 

Q How long will it be necessary for U.S. troops to 
remain in Germany? 


(Continued on next page) 














... ‘Saar question should be settled by the people’ 


A You had better ask Herr Stalin. 

Q Do you mean they will have to stay as long as 
there is tension between East and West? 

A Yes. Europe alone cannot resist Russian pressure. 

Q Many Americans hope that it will be possible to 
withdraw American troops after the European Army 
is created and gains strength. What about that? 

A I think that hope is not 100 per cent justified. It 
may become possible after the West, including the 
United States, becomes strong enough to negotiate 
with Soviet Russia and reach an understanding with 
Moscow. 

Q Mr. Chancellor, are you planning to visit Wash- 
ington this spring, as has been reported? 

A There has been much talk about this in the press. 
But no details have been fixed yet. Nor are we certain 
that it will be this spring. In view of the coming U. S. 
elections, that might not be the proper time. 


Steps to German Army 

Q Have the agreements in London and Lisbon now 
opened the way for Germany to raise its own armed 
force, a force such as we have been talking about? 

A No. First we must complete the treaty establish- 
ing the European defense community. We must also 
complete the conventions that will be attached to the 
contractual agreement between the German Federal 
Republic and the three allied powers—U. S., Britain 
and France. Then both documents will have to be rat- 
ified by the parliaments of the various countries. 

Q How long will this take? 

A I estimate it will take three months in Germany. 
I don’t know how long it will take in other countries. 
I hope that the German Bundestag will give its ap- 
proval before its summer recess. 

Q Have all the obstacles to completion of the two 
treaties been eliminated? 

A On our side, yes. I cannot speak for other coun- 
tries, of course. 

Q What problems might arise in other countries? 

A This whole project is so large that non-Euro- 
peans can hardly imagine all that is involved. Such a 
thing has never existed before on the continent of Eu- 
rope. There is much political work yet to be done and 
there may be some difficulties to be surmounted in 
France, as well as in Germany. 

Q The Saar, I suppose, is one problem. Many 
Americans find it difficult to understand how such a 
small bit of land could have caused a crisis that for a 
long time endangered the whole European Army pro- 
ject. Could you explain this? 

A The Saar is a problem in Franco-German rela- 
tions. The issue dates back to 1918. In 1935 the Saar- 
landers voted in a plebiscite to unite with Germany. 
Now the whole issue is raised again. 

In the Saar we see the activities of certain elements, 
French as well as German, which cannot be called 





democratic. We aspire to give all Saarlanders demo. 
cratic liberties. German-French understanding yj 
develop once that is done. 

The main French fear about the Saar has been thg 
the area’s important coal and steel production woul 
make too great Germany’s economic and military po. 
tential. But the basis of this fear will be eliminate; 
through the Schuman Plan and the plans for Euro. 
pean unity. 

Q Does Germany want the Saar back? 

A I think the will of the Saar population should lk 
decisive. 

Q Would you like to see a plebiscite held in the 
Saar now? 

A It could be settled that way, or by the decision of 
a freely elected Saar Assembly. The present Saar As. 
sembly was not elected freely. 

Q Going back to the German Army again, Mr. 
Chancellor, will it be necessary for Germany to raise 
taxes to meet the new defense burden? 

A If production develops as expected, it will not be 
necessary to raise taxes. But we cannot foresee what 
the future will bring. There might be an event on an- 
other continent that would produce a depression in 
Germany—I have in mind such an unexpected devel- 
opment as the Korean war in June 1950. 

The possibility that this might happen is foreseen 
in the preliminary agreement with the U. S., Britain 
and France, reached after my visit to London. The 
agreement states that if the German national product 
does not expand as predicted, Germany may apply to 
one of the three partners—the U. S., presumably—ior 
aid. You may remember that the “three wise men” 
[the executive board of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization council], in their report, recognized the 
great financial burden that Germany is undertaking 
for defense. 


U. S. Troops—Welcome 

Q What will be the position of U. S. troops in Ger- 
many after the contractual agreement is concluded 
and Germany becomes independent? 

A The position of all the Allied troops in Germany 
will be regulated by a convention attached to the con- 
tractual agreement. 

Q What rights or privileges will be granted to the 
Allied troops under this convention? 

A There will be no special privileges, but a legally 
fixed relationship between these forces and the Get- 
man Government. The details are under negotiation 
now and I cannot discuss them. 

Q Will American troops be welcome in Germany 
after Germany is independent? 

A Yes. You can see this by the welcome given to the 
new Canadian brigade that recently arrived. They 
have established an excellent relationship with the 
German population. 
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Best value always... because no item on your expense account 
will produce more... enable you to make many more calls... 
more conveniently ... than renting a fine new car from Hertz 
wherever you are... at home or away. Rent any hour, any 
time, for as long as you wish... to go where you wish. Gas, oil and 
proper insurance are furnished, and five or six can ride 
for the same cost as one. It’s the modern way for business 
travel that thousands use daily. Try it! Hertz is ready 


to serve you in more than 500 cities. 


Enjoy these many HERTZ SERVICE advantages 


A SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE ...At the Hertz station in Savannah, Ga., 
21 Bull Street, the weekday daytime rate is $5.00, plus 7c per 
mile, including gas, oil and insurance. Thus, the total cost for a 30 mile 
trip is only $7.10, regardless of how many ride. Rates lower by the 
week. 


RENT FROM HERTZ AS EASY AS A.B.C....A. Go to a Hertz 
station. B. Show your driver's license and identify yourself. C. Step 
into the car and go! 


PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE... You drive a new Chevrolet or other fine 
new car in splendid condition and as private as your own. Rent any 
hour, any time, for an hour, day, week, or as long as you wish. 


RESERVATIONS ...To be sure of a car 
when you need it, make a reservation in 
advance by calling your local Hertz station. 
They will reserve a car for use locally...or 
at the Hertz station in your destination city. 
If you prefer and you have the correct 
station name and address, write, wire or 
phone your reservation direct to your des- 
tination city. If there is no Hertz station in 
your home town at the present time, request 
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your Hertz reservation through the Hertz Rail-Auto or Plane-Auto Travel 
Plan at the railroad or airline reservation office, or your travel agency. 
Insist on Hertz for dependable service and proper insurance protection. 
INSURANCE PROTECTION ... You are always sure that you are prop- 
erly insured when you rent a car from any Hertz station. 

NOW! CHARGE CARDS... Hertz International Charge Cards are 
issued to well rated business firms and individuals who qualify. The card 
serves as identification, eliminates deposit requirements, and provides 
credit privileges when desired. Air Travel Card and Rail Credit Card 
holders will be extended these same courtesies at all Hertz stations. 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ... Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service is avail- 
able in over 500 cities and resort areas throughout the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, Mexico, Hawaii and Alaska. For complete in- 
formation call your local Hertz station or write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self Sys- 
tem, Inc., Dept. 732, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

TRUCKS ... Hertz is also the world’s largest truck leasing and rental 
organization. Trucks are available at most Hertz stations for daily and 
weekly rentals or on long-term lease. 

NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses are being granted to 
responsible local interests to operate as part of the Hertz system. For 
complete information write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 732, 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


HERTZ Driv-U--Se/f SYSTEM 


Look in your telephone directory under:“H” for your local Hertz station 


WHEREVER YOU ARE... 


WHEREVER YOU GO... YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR AS EASY AS Qag 
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U.S. vs. Russian Planes: 


Air power of the U. S., in detailed 
reports now coming to light, is re- 
vealed to be both ahead of and behind 
the air strength of Russia. 

On the drawing boards, this coun- 
try has planes that some day will give 
it a substantial edge over Russia’s air 
power. Many of these planes are 
starting to be produced, or will be in 
production in the few months ahead. 

In planes actually on hand, and in 
rates of current production, however, 
Russia retains a definite edge over the 
United States. 

Right now, the one advantage that 
U.S. has over Russia is in its big 
strategic bombers, capable of deliver- 
ing atom bombs over long distances. 
American design and American pro- 
duction have been concentrating in 






New models of jet interceptors give 
U.S. an edge over Russia in quality 
of fighter planes, but not in numbers. 

Eight new U.S. types, all able to 
outperform Russia’s MIG-15, are ei- 
ther in or nearly in the production 
stage. Four are Air Force planes—the 
F-84F, the F-86D, the F-86F and the 
F-S6H. The rest are Navy aircraft— 
the F98F-6 Cougar, FJ2 Fury, F4D 
Skyray, and F3H Demon. All can 
reach supersonic speeds. Some are of 


Light Bombers 


Neither side has a noticeable ad- 
vantage in light bombers, used for cut- 
ting supply lines, bombing bridges 
and supply dumps, and blasting mili- 
tary installations behind enemy lines. 

Russia has two types, the twin-jet 
Type 27 with a speed of 500 miles an 
hour and a range of 1,300 miles, and 
the more advanced Type 35 with 
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In the vital air race — 

Quantity: Russia is way 
ahead, is outproducing U. S. 
2 to 1 or better in most types 
of warplanes. 

Quality: U.S. claims the 


edge, with even better models 
on the way. 

But it will take years for 
U.S. to catch up with Soviet 
air in all classes. 





this field since World War II, and are 
well ahead of Russia’s. 

Russians, in turn, are far ahead in 
the production of interceptor planes. 
They have been concentrating on fast 


radical new design, while others rep- 
resent major modifications of present 
planes. 

Best existing fighters of U.S. and 
Russia, meanwhile, are about equal in 
quality, even though more Soviet air- 
craft are being shot down. The Ameri- 
can F-86 has high speed, more range, 





about the same range but a speed of 
550 miles an hour. The United States 
is using its B-26 in Korea, but also has 
two new types, the B-45 and the Brit- 
ish Canberra, which American firms 
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The Real Story 


fighters, designed to knock down big 
bombers, and have a large stockpile 
of good interceptors on hand. 

In other types of planes, U.S. mod- 
els are generally better, but few ac. 
tual aircraft are available, ready to 
fly, nearly two years after rearmament 
started. 

How many planes Russia has in all, 
and how many she is producing, re- 
main uncertain. But this much is 
clear: Soviet supplies of fast jet air- 
craft outnumber those of the U.S, 
with thousands available to supply 
Russian satellite forces in Asia and 
Eastern Europe. And Soviet produc- 
tion of military planes, given a high 
priority for seven years, now is at 
least two or three times U. S. produc- 
tion in most categories. 


a better gun sight, a faster rate of fire, 
better performance at low altitudes, 
and more endurance than Russia’s 
best fighter known to be in use. The 
MIG-15, however, also has _ high 
speed, a better rate of climb, less 
weight, better performance at high 
altitudes, and is available in much 
greater numbers. 

Russia, concentrating on fighter air- 
craft instead of big bombers, has a 
big advantage now in her rate of pro- 
duction as well as in numbers on 
hand. Soviet fighter production is 
known to be well up in the thousands 
annually, while U.S. output of jet 
fighters still is in the hundreds. 


are starting to build. Both of the new 
models are roughly equivalent to the 
Russian planes in quality, but neither 
is yet in quantity production. 

U. S., however, is soon to get an 
outstanding light bomber for use 
from aircraft carriers. This is the new 
jet XA3D, which is rated at 600 to 
700 miles an hour and able to carry a 
bigger bomb load higher and faster 
than any other known plane of com- 
parable size. It has swept-back wings, 
which can be folded for storage, and 
two jet engines. 
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Big Bombers 


U. S. is ahead in long-range bomb- 
ers. American types outclass anything 
that Russia has now in speed, range, 
altitude, bomb-carrying capacity. 

This country’s standard big bomber 
at present is a souped-up version of 
the B-36, with six piston-type engines 
and four jet engines. It can travel 
more than 10,000 miles nonstop, has 
a speed above 400 miles an hour, can 
handle a bomb load of 86,000 pounds, 
and is able to fly at extra-high allti- 
tudes. 


Fighter-Bombers 


American airmen are far ahead with 
fighter-bombers, for close-support 
jobs. The U.S. Air Force, Marine 
Corps and Navy each has a superior 
plane of this type. The F-84, for ex- 
ample, is a very fast support plane in 


Guided Missiles 


Both U.S. and Russia, meanwhile, 
are pushing guided-missile programs 
and each has made real progress. 

The Russians, who captured the 
German missile center at Peenemiinde 
and “drafted” large numbers of Ger- 
man missile experts back in 1945, now 
are testing various types of guided 
missiles around the Baltic Sea area. 
How far they have gotten in seven 
years, however, is anybody’s guess. 


All-Weather Interceptors 


Russia also is badly outclassed, ap- 
parently, in fighter planes that can 
Operate well at night or in bad 
weather. Where the Russians have no 





























But U.S. already is beginning to 
change over to the all-jet B-47 as its 
basic bomber type. That’s a “medium” 


jet bomber, able to carry atomic 


bombs fairly long distances from bases 
overseas at a speed of more than 600 
miles an hour. In addition, two new 
long-range all-jet bombers are in the 
testing stage—the Boeing B-52 and the 







the 600-miles-an-hour class, can carry 
sizable bomb and rocket loads, and 


U.S., with three separate missile 
programs under way since World War 
II, is getting several types through the 
testing stage and into production this 
year. The Army, concentrating largely 
on antiaircraft types, expects to have 
a stockpile of 1,000 missiles by the 







Convair B-60, both about the size of 
the B-36, with a high rate of speed 
and a 10,000-mile range. 

Russia’s big bombers are inferior, 
but nonetheless adequate for reaching 
targets in the U. S. The present stand- 
ard type is the TU-4, the Soviet copy 
of the American B-29, which has 
about a 3,300-mile range and can 
reach anywhere in the U.S. on one- 
way flights. An improved Russian type 
is known to be in production, the T-31 
propeller-driven big bomber with a 
speed of about 450 miles an hour and 
a range of 6,500 miles, which permits 
a bombing run to the U. S. and back. 
This newer Russian bomber may soon 
be powered by turboprop engines. 


already is in large-scale production. 

The Russians, as far as is known, 
have only two types of fighter-bomb- 
ers, both slow, propeller-driven mod- 
els. They are the IL-10 and the TU-2, 
each with two piston-type engines 
and relatively low speeds. Soviet jet 
fighters, like the famous MIG-15, are 
primarily interceptors, not well 
adapted for missions in direct sup- 
port of land combat. 


end of the year. Recent tests show 
its latest radar-directed antiaircraft 
model to be almost sure death to 
enemy planes. The Navy, too, is get- 
ting missiles into production, partic- 
ularly the ship-to-shore variety, and 
plans to commission more guided- 
missile ships in 1952. 

The Air Force already has de- 
veloped a long-range “pilotless air- 
craft” able to carry the atom bomb, 
and is concentrating more and more 
on research models of longer-range 
missiles that could ultimately replace 
conventional bombers. 


known “instrument” interceptors, the 
U. S. has at least two good ones. They 
are the F-94, a two-seater loaded with 
radar and powered by one jet engine, 
and the F-89, also a two-seater but 
with two jet engines. Both already are 
in operational use in Alaska and conti- 
nental U. S., and both are scheduled to 
get into large-scale production shortly. 
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Truman’‘s dilemma— 

Democrats are putting pres- 
sure on him to make up his mind. 
He wants to quit, but finding a 
man to support isn’t easy. 

If he runs himself, he splits the 
party wide open. 

If he stays out, he may be 
forced to accept Russell. The 
Southern Democrats hold the 
whip hand now. 


President Truman right now is 
pondering earnestly the question of 
his own political future and that of 
the other potential presidential candi- 
dates in the Democratic Party. Cir- 
cumstances are pushing the President 
toward a decision. 

Mr. Truman’s decision may be reached 
and announced by March 29, which is 
the date of the party’s big Jefterson- 
Jackson Day dinner in Washington. If 
not announced by that time, it may not 
become known until the National Con- 
vention in July. 

Mr. Truman, as he comes to the point 
of decision, is finding that his choice of 
courses steadily is being narrowed. One 
by one, the men whom he had thought 














~—Dowling in the New York Herald Tribune 


‘| DON’T LIKE THAT LOOK’ 


If Truman Runs, a Split— 
If He Doesn'‘t, 





a Problem 


of as potential candidates are being eliy,. 
inated, either by their own unwillirgnes 
to run or by various impediments in thei: 
backgrounds. 

Fred M. Vinson, Chief Justice of th 
United States, has closed the door Upor 
any move to draft him as the head ¢ 
the 1952 Democratic ticket. The Pres. 
dent had regarded his old friend, 4) 
Chief Justice, as a potential succes) 
Now that plan is upset. If Mr. Truma 
follows his own wishes and _ retires, }; 
must find another man. And the materi) 
is scarce. 

The President can accept a draft fo 








himself. He is under pressure fro 
Democratic leaders in more than 3 
States to do this. Surveys by party 


leaders have been turned in to the Pres: 
dent saying that most of the party wor 
ers in the States outside the South 
regard him as the best candidate in sight, 

The situation. The President is be. 
coming convinced that Senator Rober 
A. Taft, of Ohio, is to be the Republican 
nominee. Mr. Truman believes. that he 
can beat Mr. Taft. He would like to 
take on the Senator on a straight Truman 
vs. Taft basis. But, at this point in his 
calculations, the Southern Democrats 
enter to complicate matters and _ affect 
his decision. 

It is becoming increasingly clear t 
the President that if he is the candidat 
a large share of the Southern elector! 
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—Sanderson in the St, Louis Star-Times 


‘THE FLORIDA DECISION’ 


At stake: the President's future—and the party’s 
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(Advertisement) 
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EVER DREAM 
OF SPENDING 


A MILLION 
DOLLARS? 


Then consider this: 








If you had started on January 1 in the year 1236 —two hundred fifty- 
six years before Columbus discovered America—and spent ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS EVERY DAY throughout that year... 


...and if you had continued to spend ONE MILLION DOLLARS EVERY DAY 
of every year in the 716 years that have elapsed since that time... 


...it would still take you until May 8, 1953, to spend as much money as 
the U. S. Government has collected in taxes since World War II ended. 


That’s what the 262 billion tax dollars which your Federal Government 
has collected and spent in the period from August, 1945, to January, 
1952—amounts to. 


That’s why $1.00 out of every $5.00 you’ve earned in the last 6'2 years 
has gone for Federal Taxes. * 


That’s why $1.00 out of every $4.00 you’ll earn this year is earmarked 
for Federal taxes. * 


*This is in addition to the State, County and Local taxes you pay —including your State gasoline tax. 


UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil 


Reprints of this advertisement are available on request. Write Office of the President, Union Oil Bidg., Los Angeles 17, California 









Good Crops in 1951 


AGAIN BRING NEW. 
WEALTH TO THE 


In 1951, a year of good although not record 
crops, the Great Midwest maintained its century-old 
leadership as the No. 1 agricultural producer of the 
United States. As always, this supremacy was particularly 
impressive in the four rich farming states served by 


THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


In 1951, Illinois, lowa, Minnesota and South Dakota harvested 
1,264,307,000 bushels or 42 per cent of the nation’s corn crop; 
645,615,000 bushels or 50 per cent of the oats; 10,257,000 bushels 
or 48 per cent of the rye; 16,059,000 bushels or 48 per cent of the 
flaxseed; 146,788,000 bushels or 52 per cent of the soybeans; 
23,104,000 tons or 21 per cent of the hay; and vast quantities of 
wheat, barley, potatoes, sugar beets and other cash and feed crops. 

Harvests of soybeans and hay were the second largest in history. 
All crops, though damaged somewhat by excessive moisture, were 
large and, with prices generally good, added new wealth to the 
farm prosperity of the Midwest; and new importance to the four 
M. & St. L. states as a great consuming market and an ideal 
location for progressive industries served by a transportation sys- 
tem second to none, 


‘Tte MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zaduay 


111 EAST FRANKLIN AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINNESOTA 


FAST, DEPENDABLE 
FREIGHT SERVICE 
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vote will be withheld from him, Thi 
would mean almost sure defeat. | 
would widen the breach between 4, 
Northern and Southern wings of 4, 
party and create new bitterness 
both sides. 

The importance of this breach was ¢: 
naled by the announcement of Senaj, 
Richard B. Russell, of Georgia, that 
the urging of the Democrats in his oy 
State he was becoming a candidate {y 
the nomination. The President knows {},: 
back of the candidacy of the Senat 
stands a stout group of Southern polit. 
cians who did not take part in the rey} 
of 1948. He knows that Senator Rus 
will go into the Chicago Convention yi 
most of the delegates from Southe; 
States aligned on his side. 

A compromise? This does not ne 
that the South would not accept less thy 








—United Press 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
- growing pressures 


the nomination of Senator Russell. M. 
Truman feels sure that it would. Ther 
could be a compromise acceptable to the 
South if certain other concessions wert 
made, such as the granting of a greater 
voice for the South in the party's \: 
tional Committee and in the shaping 0 
party policies. 

But, in looking for a compromise Cal 
didate, Mr. Truman is having his trov- 
bles. He has looked over a series of met. 
and objections have been raised agail! 
each. When the President peers down the 
list, this is what he sees: 

Adlai E. Stevenson, Governor of Illi 
nois, stood at the top of the list for 
time. On many counts, he was regarde’ 
as acceptable. He is well liked in th 
North. Southerners might not balk # 
him. But, in the midst of the consider 
ation, it was discovered that Mr. Stevelr 
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gon once knew Alger Hiss and had said 
some kind words for Mr. Hiss. There 
was no hint of any close ties. But im- 
mediately the question arose whether it 
was wise to have the Communist issue 
dragged bodily into the campaign. 
Senator Robert S$. Kerr, of Oklahoma, 
is getting a close examination. The Pres- 
ident is not averse to him. The Senator 
has served as the keynoter for a Demo- 
cratic Convention, once was considered 
for party Chairman. He comes from a 
Border State, like Missouri. But Mr. Kerr 
has gone along with the Southerners on 
civil-rights votes. The President hears 
some of the same objections to him that 
are being raised against Senator Russell. 
Kefauver. Far down the line stands 
Senator Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, 
who is out campaigning for delegates. 
But the Tennessean is handicapped on 


CANDIDATE STEVENSON 
an awkward. incident 





two scores. He is not regarded as accept- 
able either by Mr. Truman or by many 
of the other Southerners. They are pass- 
ing over his candidacy with a wave of 
the hand. 

Douglas. The President took one 
glimpse at Senator Paul H. Douglas, of 
Illinois, and shied away. Senator Doug- 
las had fought the Administration hard on 
economy measures, although he had gone 
along with it on most other proposals. 
But, here, the reaction was mutual. Sen- 
ator Douglas let it. be known early that 
he is not a candidate. 

Humphrey. Out in Minnesota, at a 
hint from the White House, Senator Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey dropped his name into 
the race for delegates. But neither the 
President nor Mr. Humphrey intended 
this as a serious candidacy. Truman is 
aware of the fact that Humphrey’s name 
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“Cyclone Fence goin’ up! 
Dis sure disrupts our schedule 


@ When Cyclone Fence goes up, bur- 
glars’ hopes go down. For this rugged 
fence makes any plant “‘off limits’’ for 
would-be intruders. 

Cyclone Chain Link Fence protects 
property and equipment effectively. It 
also provides complete ‘‘entrance and 
exit control’? over employees and visi- 
tors. But there’s another reason for 
Cyclone’s consistent popularity with 
plant management: it’s the way every 


q/4 
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Cyclone Fence stays taut and trim, year 
after year. 

Our free book describes Cyclone’s 
many special features and types of fence. 
Send the coupon and a copy of ‘‘Your 
Fence”’ wijl be mailed to you. 


CYCLONE FENCE, AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U-S°’S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOK 
ON FENCE 







Our big, 32-page book is filled with photographs, drawings and 
graphic descriptions of 14 different styles of fence for industrial 
and residential protection. Fence specifications are set forth. Details 
of fence construction are given. Gates, window guards and other 
property safeguards are described. Whether you're interested in a 
few feet of fence or miles of it, you'll find this book worth your 
\ while. Send for your copy. It’s free. 


a ee ete CLIP THIS COUPON---~SEND IT SoS ee 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-32 






Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of ‘Your Fence.” 
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LEW HAHN, President Emeritus, 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
knows the value of leisure time relaxa- 
tion. Like so many other leading business 
men, he is an ardent Leica fan. 





It’s easier to loosen up from business strain 
with a satisfying and absorbing hobby 
such as Leica picture making. Your pre- 
cision-perfect Leica camera is easy to use 
from the beginning... easy to enjoy at 
will... 
is light, compact, convenient to take any- 
where ... yet capable of unsurpassed re- 


at your Leica Dealer's and start enjoying 
all the pleasure, pride and relaxation 
inherent in the finest camera made. 

















LEICA 
mokes 
better 
pictures 
easier 





From the Leica camera to famous micro- 
scopes used in atom research, Leitz manu- 
factures a full range of high-precision 
optical products for countless industrial 
and scientific applications. For informa- 
tion write Dept. US. 


*a trademark of 
E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 


LEICA CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
LEITZ MICROSCOPES*BINOCULARS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
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Tn goes to business, too! 


easy to keep on growing with. It | 


sults in any kind of photography. See it | 
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would be no more acceptable in the 
South than his own. It was Mr. Hum- 
phrey who led the fight for the contro- 
versial civil-rights plank in the 1948 
platform. 

Neither in the Senate nor in his Cab- 
inet is the President finding the material 
that he wants for a candidate. Always, 
he is driven back to consider two courses: 
He can run, himself, and split the party, 
or he can seek a compromise with the 
Southerners. 


The President is fully aware of the 
plans that have been made by the 
Southerners. In State after State, the 


men who run things in the South have 
fixed the election machinery so that in 
wav or another the electoral votes 
can be taken away from Mr. Truman 
if the political rulers there wish to do 
Truman has informed that 


one 


sO. been 
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lose in the North by accepting the temp 
of the Southerners. 

The President finds Senator Rugg 
well liked by all groups in Congress. Mr 
Truman, himself, has a high regard fgg 
the Senator's abilities. If nominated, the 
Senator would be fairly sure of the 17 
electoral from the 1] Southen 
and 5 Border States. This would leave the 
Democrats needing only 90 elector 
votes to win the Presidency. They might 
find 72 of these in eight Rocky \ountaiy 
States and California and Washington 
where there would be no big Negro vote 
against Mr. Russell. 

This would leave him needing only 
18 additional electoral votes and y 
States in which to get them. 

The choice. Given the best. brea 
that he could count on, Mr. Truman fing 
it hard to count more than 234 of ty 
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—Costello in the Knickerbocker News, Albany 


‘LADY IN DISTRESS’ 


In the South: a formidable adversary 


important Svutherners are prepared to 
whack from 71 to 128 electoral votes 
off the Truman total in November if 
he runs. 

The Southern case, now being put 
to the President, goes like this: 

The civil-rights measures, now buried 
in Congress, are not worth fighting over. 
Time itself is changing conditions in the 
South and elsewhere. The big question 
of the day is the battle against Com- 
munism. To fight this, a united party is 
needed. And the South has not had a 
President, elected from a Southern State, 
since Zachary Taylor in 1848, 13 years 
before the Civil War. 

Moreover, in his examination of the 
Southern situation, Mr. Truman_ finds 
that he stands to lose as many, if not 
more, electoral votes by rejecting the 
claims of the South than the party would 


—Alexander in the Philadelphia Evening Bullet 


‘BARBARA FRITCHIE’ 





266 electoral votes he would need ‘ 
win. And to get these, he needs 4 
States out of the South. He w 
do well to hold two of these five. 4 
of the calculations that leave out t 
Southern electoral votes now in pe 
show the President with a gap _betw: 
what he would get and what he wi 
need. 

Thus, the more Truman. studies ' 
problem, the more difficult his dilen 
appears. As a way out, the idea is beitt 
expressed even among. the Preside’ 
close supporters that he could go fart 
and do worse than accept Senator hi 
sell as a candidate. 

For Truman, it could develop int 
choice between Senator Russell ati 
draft for himself, and, in the event 0! 
latter, a bitter party division and all # 
risks of defeat. 
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Cling Kine is half the 


Crepes Suzette—tempting, flavorful, liqueur-drenched . . . perfect climax to a superb meal .. . 


and typical of the luscious creations that make dining aboard a Cunarder a gourmet’s delight! 
Whether you’re Europe-bound or cruising to lands of romance, this is the life you'll love. 
Surrender yourself blissfully to days of healthful relaxation... 
breathe deeply of the clean salt air! Enjoy the charming company, 
the nightly fun and frivolity that make an ocean voyage via Cunard one of life’s supreme pleasures! 
And whatever your taste in ships, there’s a Cunarder to suit you 


—from the world’s largest and fastest liners to the more leisurely. 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT WILL SERVE YOU AT NO EXTRA COST 


No wonder more people prefer C L NA AX 


RETANIA « CARONIA ¢ BRITANNIC © MEDIA + PARTHIA 
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Full-Circle Vicibility 
Any way you measure... Automatic Ride Cont,, 


le's America's Ablest Car! 


Does more things 

for more peo : a* 5 

at lower cost { , 
We 






New Coachcraft Bodies 


Measure Ford's performance! Ford's completely new high- 


compression 101]-k.p. Mileage Maker Six with free-turning q 
overhead valves is the most modern Six in the industry . . 
and Ford's high-compression Strato-Star V-8—now stepped 


up to 110 h.p.—is the only V-8 in its price class. Both of these 
engines give you the economy of high-compression perform- 
ance on regular gas! 


Measure Ford's size! The big new Ford for ‘52 brings 
you greater length and wider front tread... interiors 





with plenty of room for six... largest luggage com- = 


Sa* + 
4S <ANG _ Meets the widest range 
>| of motorists’ neede 






partment in the low-price field. 


» 









Measure Ford's ride! lower center of gravity, new 
"tailored-to-model” front springs, longer rear springs 
and diagonally mounted shock absorbers adjust your 
ride automatically to conditions of load and road. 
You ride in smooth level comfort always. 


* And only Ford in the low-price field gives you your choice of all 3 White sidewall tires (if available), Fordomatic and Overdrive optional at 
drives: Fordomatic, Overdrive and Conventional. extra Cost. Equipment, accessories and trim subject to change without notice, 


Most"GO"in its clase! “Tost Drive” it today at your Ford Dealers! 
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Sifting facts from 


wars.” 


U.$. is keeping hands off. 


an attack on Communist China. 


I's just about everybody's 
fight—from head-hunters to two 
brands of Communists. But the 


This is the story of the mysterious 
goings on in far-off Burma, of Com- 
munists and head-hunters, of men in 
U.$. uniforms carrying U.S. weapons 
who are said to be secretly preparing 


Who are these guerrillas, operating on 
both sides of the road to Mandalay? Are 
they American-organized and supported, 
uider orders to make trouble for China’s 





On the Roads to Mandalay: 
Trouble All Over 
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ls U.S. Stirring Up Burma? 
Even Communists at Odds 


What's behind the cloak-and- 
dagger war in Burma? Is it a 
gcret staging area for an Al- 
lied attack on Communist China? 
rumors 
hows what really is going on 
in this strangest of Asia’‘s ‘‘little 


Communists? Are they troops carried by 
the U.S. Navy from Formosa to Thailand 
and then smuggled into Burma? That is 
what Russian and Chinese Communist 
leaders are saying. And American news 
services have carried hints of U.S. mili- 
tary adventures in Burma. 

It turns out that there is plenty going 
on in Burma, but what is happening is 
not inspired by the U.S. Government or 
by any of its agencies. 

Nine different forces, at least, are 
fighting each other and the Burmese 
Government’s forces inside Burma, a 
land nestled between India, Communist 
China and Thailand. There are “White 
Flag Communists” who follow Moscow’s 
orders and “Red Flag Communists” who 
do not. There are hill people who hunt 
heads and hill people who use tanks. You 
can see what a mess Burma is in when 
you look at the map on this page. 

A lot of the guerrillas and hill people 
have U.S.-made uniforms and arms. 
These come from supplies left behind 
by U.S. forces in Burma after World 
War II and from arms given to Chinese 
Nationalists who later were driven out 
of China. 

Most of the mystery about interna- 
tional activities in Burma rises from the 
presence in the wild hill country near 
Thailand and Communist China of some 
10,000 Chinese. Some of these Chinese 
wear U.S.-type uniforms, carry U.S.- 
made arms and claim to be U.S. allies. 
But who they are and how they got there 
is a story far different from the one spread 
by Communists in Moscow and Peiping. 

Chinese Nationalists, defeated by 
Chinese Communists, were chased out of 
China’s Yunnan Province early in 1949, 
into the Shan States of Burma, feudal 
hill “states” of a peaceful race of farmers 
of Thai origin. Many of the Nationalists 
were members of the Chinese 93d Divi- 
sion, which was uniformed, armed and 
equipped from supplies given to China 
by the U.S. during World War II. 

The question of how such an armed 
force could settle down in a_ foreign 
country is answered by a closer look at 
Burma. Maps and statistics show Burma 
to be a rice-rich country about the size 
of Texas and containing some 18.5 mil- 
lion people. Actually, most Burmese, a 
people of Tibetan origin, live in and 
around the rice plains between Rangoon 
and Mandalay. Beyond these river plains 
and dividing them are some of the world’s 
wildest mountains and jungles. In these 
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It's HERE... 
It's NEW... 


It's better than ever... 
...the 1952 Todd 
Form-Master 


It’s here—in time for third quarter 
installation July Ist. It’s easier than 
ever to operate. It’s the new 1952 
Todd Form-Master, improved and 
re-designed to save you time, money 
and headaches in payroll preparation. 

Any clerk can operate the Form- 
Master. It’s simple to understand — 
easy to handle. No cramped writing 
position. No waste motion. The post- 
ing position is fixed for all entries. 
And the data required by your com- 
pany, the Government and individ- 
ual employees is recorded in one 
operation instead of three. 

In addition, new payroll sheets 
with the Form-Master have special 
“accumulation” columns for earnings 
subject to (1) Federal Social Security 
and (2) State Unemployment Com- 
pensation taxes. This means those 
quarterly Government reports can be 
prepared in a fraction of the usual 
time. . 

Install the Todd payroll system in 
your business, without any large 
investment, starting the 3rd quarter 
—July 1. And from then on enjoy 
payroll efficiency plus fast, simple 
quarterly reporting. 


COMPANY, INC. 
Todd 4 








“| 
ROCHESTER e NEW YORK | 
SALES OFFICES IN Qf PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | 
THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., | 
Dept. NWR, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Please send me complete information about the | 
new Todd 1952 Form-Master. | 
a 
Address — —" 
Cin. ~ Zone Stare a | 
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- 
Enjoyed in France as in 


62 countries throughout the world! 


The International W teenley, 


Every drop of its whisky is 8 years old or older, 
blended with the finest neutral spirits made. 


86.8 Proof. 35% Straight Whisky. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
© 1952, SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., N.Y. C. 
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areas live some 5.5 million non-Burmey 
people, including the Shans. 

In the Shan States there are no roa¢ 
no railways, no telegraph. Few whit 
men have ever been there; none, as far 
as is known, live there now. In this are, 
some Chinese Nationalists married Sha; 
wives and became farmers. Some live) 
off the opium traffic. Some remained , 
soldiers grouped around Gen. Li Mi, the 
former Nationalist Governor of Yunnay 

General Li cleared off a rice paddy 
on which occasional planes from Fe. 
mosa, Chinese Nationalist Governmer 
transports, dropped cash and some sup: 
plies. Last year, possibly on orders froy 
Formosa, possibly merely on his own 3). 
thority to justify continued aid from Fy. 
mosa, General Li led an “invasion” of 
Yunnan Province. His “forces,” various) 
estimated at between a few hundred an( 
several thousand, penetrated only 3 
miles into this sparsely settled corner ¢ 
China before Communist troops chased 
them back into Burma. 

The U.S., far from encouraging thi 
escapade, was highly embarrassed by it 
U.S. officials in Rangoon were negotiat: 
ing for a mutual-security agreement. The 
Burmese broke off negotiations until they 
established that the U.S. was not using 
Burma as a base for raids on China. The 
U.S. has joined Burma in urging th 
Nationalists on Formosa to get Gener! 
Li’s troops out of Burma. Since ther 
General Li has left, but his troops, bette 
off in Burma than they ever were it 
China, have refused to get out. 

The Burmese Government, fearful as 
it is of trouble with Communist China, 
can spare no troops to hunt Chinese Na- 
tionalists in the Shan States. The Bur 
mese Army of 30,000 has all it can do to 
guard the water, land and _ rail route 
from Rangoon to Mandalay. This route 
carries the rice that Burma’s Govem- 
ment buys from Burma’s people, rebel 
and peaceful farmers alike, to marke 
abroad at a profit. That keeps the Gov- 
ernment going. But the rebels, political 
and tribal, keep Burma wobbly. 

White Flag Communists are active 
close to Mandalay. There are about 18- 
000 of these guerrillas. They follow o- 
ders from Communists in Peiping and it 
Moscow. They are the unofficial “arm 
of the Burmese Communists, who cil 
their political group the Burma Worker 
and Peasants Party. They fight both the 
Red Flag Communists—dissidents whe 
take no orders from abroad—and_the 
People’s Volunteers, a force of non-Com- 
munist guerrillas. All three fight Bur 
mese Government trvops. In addition t0 
these political rebels there are hill peo 
ple and tribesmen who have always t& 
sisted central authority. 

Naga head-hunters rule the hills 0 
India’s border. Sometimes they cause i 
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mational incidents by taking Indian 
heads. Wa head-hunters roam the moun- 
tains between Burma and China, some- 
times taking Chinese heads. Moslem 
separatists, mainly farmers, live on Bur- 
ma’s western coast and want a separate 
\oslem state. All fight any Burmese 
troops who enter these areas. 

Karens, some 3.2 million strong, are 
the largest and strongest of the minority 
soups of Burma. They are a warlike 
people on whom the British relied for 
gidiers when the Burmese rebelled. 
The first commander in chief of the Bur- 
mese Army was a Karen. He quit, taking 
some Karen troops, tanks and other arms 
with him when his people revolted in 
1949. Now the Burmese Government 
leaves the Karens pretty much alone in 
their own semiautonomous state. Else- 
where in Southern Burma, however, Ka- 





-United Press 
BURMESE HILL FIGHTER 
... one of 9 kinds of rebel 


tens fight Burmese troops. They are al- 
lied with the Mons, another warlike 
minority. They have so far rejected 
Communist offers of a “united front” 
against the Burmese Government. 

U.S. policy in all these Burmese 
troubles is to stay out of them. The U.S. 
may give Burma some military aid. There 
isa small British military mission in Bur- 
ma, but the Burmese, just free of British 
tule, take little advice. 

Question, for Burma, is whether it can 
withstand Communist efforts to seize 
power from within. Communist China, 
with troops enough to take Burma with- 
out much difficulty, is reluctant to arouse 
India by invading another neighboring 
country after taking Tibet. The U.S., at 
this stage, according to U.S. officials, is 
taking no chances with military adven- 
tures in Burma. 
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Photo by Morris Aerial Survey 


* PLUS Room to Grow! 


A plant site at the heart of the greatest industrial center of the United States 
—where transportation facilities, labor supply, and living conditions are 
unexcelled—yet a site that offers room to grow and expand—this is the 
prospect for industries locating in Chicago and Northern Illinois. 








This industrial ‘‘elbow room” is an important plus to look for these days. 
To find it in a location where industrial growth, measured in dollars, has 
exceeded that of any comparable area in the country is to find the ideal 
spot for the development or expansion of your business. 

That is why, before you decide on any industrial location, you are urged 
to investigate Chicago and Northern Illinois. We'll make that easy for you. 


A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will bring you a 
careful analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply to your busi- 
ness. Or if you wish, we will send you a carefully screened list of the 
available buildings or sites that would be suitable for your operations, 
based on the information you give us. 

We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 





Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad 
Center of the United States + World Airport + Inland Waterways * 
Geographical Center of U. S. Population + Great Financial Center + The 
“Great Central Market” + Food Producing and Processing Center + 
Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing * Good Labor Relations Record 
* 3,062,000 Kilowatts of Power + Tremendous Coal Reserves + Good 
Government + Good Living + Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS | 
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help improve transportation 


MOSINEE Forest a 


U.S. News & World Report 





While Congress argues, Can- 
ada is all set to build its own St. 
Lawrence Seaway. The neighbor 
is weary of waiting. 

It's a seven-year, 300-million- 
dollar project, as the Canadians 
see it, to link the Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic. 

They'll start this summer—with 
or without U.S. approval. 


@ Proper “curing” of concrete, for | 


maximum durability, was formerly 
a major road-building problem. 
MOSINEE fibres helped solve it. 
Waterproof, reinforced ‘road blan- 
kets”, made of tough MOSINEE, 
laid over fresh concrete, assure 
proper curing. Thus, MOSINEE 
helps improve transportation! 


Many industries bring difficult 
problems to MOSINEE. Creation 
of chemically treated fibres for spe- 
cific end-uses, is a major part of 
MOSINEE service to industry. Your 
product, processing or packaging 
problems, seen through the eyes of 
MOSINEE Research Laboratories, 
might also be solved here, where 


OTTAWA 


| Canada is not bluffing in her an- 


nounced intention to go it alone in 
completing the St. Lawrence Seaway 
if the U.S. refuses to cooperate. 

To Canada, growing rapidly, a com- 
pleted seaway on the St. Lawrence seems 
vital. Work needs to be done on just a 
relatively short stretch of river to permit 
ocean-going vessels with a draft of 27 
feet to reach the Great Lakes. Canadians 
expect the financing to be simple. The 
Government already has accumulated a 
surplus of 800 million dollars. Navigation 
features of the Seaway project are ex- 
pected to cost not more than 300 million 
dollars. 

Canada is setting up a St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority. This Authority can 


scientific controls frequently pro- | 


vide profitable answers. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 


MOSINEE, 


WISCONSIN 


makes fibres work 
for industry 
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TODAY, FREIGHTERS BY-PASS THE RAPIDS BY USING SHALLOW CANALS 


A Seaway by 1959: 
Canada Means Business 


issue up to 300 million dollars’ worth ¢ 
bonds. It can build navigation work 
either alone or with the United State. 
It has authority to operate the Seaya 
and to charge tolls. It has power to bo. 
row money from the Canadian Gover. 
ment. 

There appears to be no barrier thy 
will prevent Canada from completing 
the Seaway. As officials here and iy 
Washington see it, consent of the U.§ 
Congress will not be needed if Canad 
wants to do the job. That is true of both 
the navigation and the power-develop. 
ment phases of the project. As a result 
Canada plans to go ahead alone if Con 
gress fails to act by June. 

At present, much of the Seaway js 
being used by deep-draft vessels. What 
is needed to complete this avenue fron 
the Atlantic to the Great Lakes jis t 
close a gap in the middle. 

From the head of the Great Lakes t 
a point near Ogdensburg, N. Y., a dis 
tance of about 1,000 miles, a 25-foot 
channel is in use. From Montreal to the 
sea, another 1,000 miles, ocean-going 
ships are using a 35-foot channel. 

The bottleneck is the 115-mile stretch 
between Montreal and Ogdensburg. In 
this stretch the St. Lawrence River 
plunges down the International, Sov- 
langes and Lachine rapids. Canals and 
21 locks, built long ago by Canada, let 
some ships through. Trouble is that the 





—Canadian Information 


In seven years, an end to bottlenecks? 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





sti CoLeagus on a Liliihitite 7 


Revere began to make aluminum extruded shapes 
in 1922, and hence has had thirty years of experience 
with the metal. During those years it has gained in- 
valuable experience, and has installed new equip- 
ment in order to expand the list of aluminum mill 
products it offers to industry. This expansion has 
been conducted at an accelerated pace during the 
past ten years. Today it may come as a surprise to 
some people that Revere’s present installed capacity 
makes it the largest independent fabricator of alu- 
minum in the United States. 
Revere is sometimes asked 
why we should have sought 
the same position in alumi- 
num alloys that we occupy in 
copper and copper-base al- 
loys. The fundamental reason 
isa simple one: we wished to 
increase our service to indus- 
try, which is demanding more 
and more metals of every 
kind. Thirty years ago we rec- 
ognized the growing impor- 
tance of aluminum, and we also perceived that alu- 
minum and copper are in many ways complementary 
metals. Being able to offer both means that Revere 
can be impartial in recommending the one most cer- 
tain to give the best. results in a given application. 
So successful has been our experience with alu- 
minum that we are now pursuing a comprehensive 
program of expansign in regard to it. In one of the 
Revere plants in Baltimore, new aluminum rolling 


mills and annealing furnaces were installed before 





Korea, making possible tripled production of coiled 
sheet. Right now, in another Revere Baltimore plant, 
new extrusion presses and draw benches are being 
put in place. Equipment for the production of 
aluminum coiled sheet was installed in our Detroit 
plant over a year and a half ago. In about a year, 
the Los Angeles mill, now working with copper and 
copper-basé alloys only, should begin to produce 
aluminum tube and extruded shapes in both the 
heat-treated and non-heat-treated alloys. 

These plans to increase ma- 
terially the Revere output of 
aluminum mill products will 
make them more quickly and 
easily available in various in- 
dustrial centers. Here is evi- 
dence of our belief that the 
future of aluminum is as 
great as that of copper. Each 
has its place, in peace as well 
as war. 

Revere’s thirty-year 
growth in aluminum is in 
the American tradition of freedom to seek new 
ways to serve customers. It is typical of the busi- 
ness world, for in many thousands of companies 
the original products or lines have been expanded 
to include more or less related items. So we sug- 
gest that no matter what you buy, you ask your 
suppliers if they have other materials or products 
that would be of value to you. The more you know 
about what your suppliers make, the greater the pos- 
sibility of improving your products or productivity. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


‘Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 


SEE ‘‘“MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 































Healthy, Happy People 


and Industrial Security go together 


«|; Our national program of decentralizing industry for na- 
| tional security in this atomic age has produced unexpected 
; advantages. Many leaders in this long range plan selected 
~S_ SSS an Iowa plant location. Their decisions were based primarily 
on factors contributing to industrial efficiency. Adequate electric 
power, superior rail, air, and water transportation and virtually un- 
limited selection of ideal locations plus a good top quality labor 
supply were some of them. Closeness to raw materials and to the 
wealthiest farm and rural market in the world were other potent 
reasons that made Iowa the logical choice for expansion. 
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But now in profitable operation they find a pleasant “plus” value 
that outshines the others...a personal value, the joy of living with 
x healthy, happy, friendly penole. Yes, Industrial Security and better 
— living go hand in hand in Iowa. 





There’s space for you 
to live and grow in 


IOWA 


BUSY EXECUTIVES .. . the vital statistics on lowa’s population, 
existing industries, agriculture, raw materials, markets, transpor- 
tation, power .. . living conditions are all organized for your use 
in this valuable reference book. Every individual executive should 
hove if. Send for your free copy today. Address 765 Central 
Notional Building, Des Moines 9, lowa. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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maximum depth in most cases is only }; \ 
feet. Ocean freighters can pass throug 
only after being partly unloaded, ~ 

The plans for opening this |ottlened 

call for both navigation and power fag. 

ties. In the Soulanges section. much , 
the work already has been done by Cy, 
ada in connection with the great Bey, 
harnois power development. 

In the Lachine section, considera} 
work will be required. But an estimated 
1.2 million horsepower, now waste) 
could be harnessed to produce clectrigii 
Installation of power facilities. if carrie: 
out, will include part of the work neede) 
for navigation. That will cut the cogs 
chargeable to navigation. The Ottay 
Government is working with the Queb 
provincial government on power plar 
in this section. 

Biggest job will be to improve the [p. 
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—Herblock in The We gt Post 


‘OLD MAN CONGRESS, HE 
JES’ KEEPS ROLLIN’ ALONG’ 


ternational section. While the Soulange 
and Lachine sections are in Quebee, thi 
International section is in Ontario an 
New York. Thus, jurisdiction is divided 
between the U.S. and Canada. 

New, larger canals and locks will be 
needed in the International section. 4 
originally drawn, the plans called f 
building these on the U.S. side of F the 
river. Now alternate plans have beet 
prepared to put these works on thi 
Canadian side. 
trol dam near Iroquois, Ont. A mail 
dam downstream, near Cornwall, Ont. 
is to divert water for power purposes: 
Generators to he installed there w! 
produce 2.2 million horsepower. Hall 
of this = be for the United States 
half for Canada. 

Cost of the navigation works in the In- 
ternational section is estimated at 25) 
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million dollars. The St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Authority expects no trouble in fi- 
nancing these and the other navigation 
works by selling bonds, payable out of 
tolls within 50 years. If 300 million dol- 
las’ worth of bonds will not be enough, 
money can be borrowed from the Ca- 
nadian Treasury. 

Power installations in the International 
ction are to cost around 400 million 
dollars. The Hydro-Electric Commission 
of Ontario has signed a contract with the 
Canadian Government to pay half the 
cost. The other half is to be borne by 
whatever American agency shares the 
power. Both the New York State Power 
Authority and private interests are eager 
to get in on it. 

Just which U. S. agency is to take 
part in the power project probably will 
be decided by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. It would not surprise Canadians 
if American interests that have blocked 
approval of the Seaway in Congress for 
20 years would try to throw a kink into 
FPC proceedings. But they insist this 
could only delay construction. 

The next step for the Canadians will 
be to ask the International Joint Com- 
mission for permission to do the work on 
the International section. Under a treaty 
ratified by the U.S. and Canada, this 
Commission has broad authority over in- 
ternational waters. No difficulty is fore- 
seen in getting the Commission’s ap- 
proval, which will clear the way for con- 
struction. 

Construction will require about seven 
years, Canadian Government engineers 
estimate. Experts on traffic and finance 
believe it will take about 17 million dol- 
lars in tolls annually to service the debt 
and to operate and maintain the Sea- 
way. While no schedule of tolls has been 
adopted, Canadian officials make it clear 
that there will be no discrimination be- 
tween American and Canadian vessels. 

Canadians are convinced that there 
will be no trouble in getting enough busi- 
ness to make the Seaway pay for itself. 
Mines soon to be opened in Labrador 
are expected to ship about 10 million 
tons of ore annually to blast furnaces in 
the U.S. Grain from Canada’s prairie 
provinces is to be a big tonnage producer. 
There will be newsprint and pulp ship- 
ments. Canadian industries, booming, are 
expected to use the Seaway for various 
bulky commodities. 

Canada going ahead. The people 
here want the Seaway. They spent 300 
million dollars on parts of it long before 
their country was rich and powerful. To- 
day, the 300 million dollars needed for 
navigation doesn’t look formidable. Ca- 
nadians see the Seaway, with its power 
and transportation, as a necessity. They 
have decided to complete it themselves 
if the U.S. Congress fails to act soon. 
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If you think you’ve cleaned out 


all your dormant scrap 


PLEASE | 
OOK AGAIN 


= you’re like the prominent manufacturer who, when first 
approached by the Committee on Iron and Steel Scrap, stated: 
“‘We have well organized Salvage Departments in all our plants who 
accumulate and dispose of retired equipment as scrap so that the 
operation is continuous and up to date.”’ 

However, when a second appeal was made, pointing out how des- 
perately scrap was needed, and requesting that he make a further, 
thorough search to see if additional dormant scrap could not be 
uncovered, here’s what happened: 1,469.6 tons of scrap iron and steel 
were brought to light and sold. 

“These findings,”’ said the manufacturer, “‘certainly bear out your 
contention that special scrap drives can turn up large quantities of 


valuable scrap.” 


So we ask you to please look again . . . to comb through every nook 
and cranny of your plants to make sure that you’ve not overlooked 
a single piece of old and useless equipment that could be scrapped. 

This job of getting out every last pound of industry’s dormant 
scrap is primarily one for top managment—for you men, who alone 
have the authority to say “‘Scrap that Stuff.’’ Without your personal 
and wholehearted cooperation, enough scrap will not be turned in. 
Without this scrap, the steel that industry must have to keep the 
wheels turning will not be turned out. That’s why it’s so important 
that you look again, and look hard. 








THE NORTHWEST PAPER CO. manu- 
facturers of ‘“‘Pedigreed Papers,”’ 
write from Cloquet, Minn., ““We 
will be glad to do all we can to 
get ferrous scrap out of its rest- 
ing places and into the steel mills. 
We have gone at it more inten- 
sively than ever this year and 
during the first five months have 
shipped out 354 tons of scrap, a 
125% increase over the same 
period last year. We will con- 
tinue our intensive efforts along 
this line.’’t 


Let us add your name to this 
Scrap Drive Ho 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON famous name 
in the field of surgical dressings 
and hospital supplies report prog- 
ress in their campaign to salvage 
iron and steel scrap; “In our New 
Brunswick Plant alone, where 
this campaign is already in prog- 
ress, we recovered and sold a 
total of 28 tons of scrap during 
the months of June and July. 
Further substantial quantities 
will be salvaged here in New 
Brunswick, as well as in our other 
mills, during coming months.’’t 


NOR ROLL 








AEOLIAN AMERICAN CORPORATION 
maker of fine pianos, writes: 
“The piano industry has ap- 
pointed its own special commit- 
tee on scrap salvage and we have 
already inaugurated a very in- 
tensive program for salvaging 
iron and steel scrap. As a result 
of our salvage activities we have 
disposed of almost 23 tons of 
scrap, so that you can see that 
we have made a pretty thorough 
campaign on this.’’¢ 


t These Scrap Drive reports are excerpted from letters to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, Committee on Iron and Steel Scrap. 


You'll find your local scrap dealers listed in the 
yellow pages of the telephone directory 





UNITED STATES STEEL 


2-449 
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Going abroad? Better reserve 
choice accommodations early. 
Otherwise, you might lose out to 
official travelers. 

Government-paid voyagers 
are taking up to half the first- 
class space on some ships. They 
crowd planes, too. 

Official trips are booming, 
along with tourist travel. Result: 
Private citizens can‘t always get 
the tickets they want. 

If you plan a trip overseas this year 
by ship or airplane, it will pay to 
make arrangements early. The 
chances, otherwise, are that you'll be 
left without a ship or airplane to 
travel in or will be forced to take sec- 
ond-rate accommodations. 


rravel overseas is in the middle of a 
great tourist boom, further complicated 
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Going to Europe? Better Act Early 


U.S. Employes Crowd Ships and Plane 


by growing demand for space from offi- 
cial travelers. On many ocean liners this 
vear, one fourth to one half of all first- 
class berths will be taken by persons 
traveling at Government expense. 

The Government insists on first-class 
quarters for offic ~* and their families. 
That aggravates shortages in more de- 
sirable accommodations on ships. Planes, 
too, are often crowded with Government 
travelers and will be more so in the 
future. Partly because of ship shortages, 
official policy is to favor air lines more 
and more for federal trips. 

No one counts the officials who leave 
U.S. shores each year, but they number 
in the tens of thousands. Most of them 
take their families when they travel. 
The State Department alone books about 
2.000 official trips a month. At least 27 
other civilian agencies send people over- 
seas. 

The armed forces have 58,000 Ameri- 
can civilian employes overseas, and many 
of these go to and fro by commercial ship 
or plane, partly or entirely at public 


expense. 
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oing Abroad on Government Business 





Passport figures give a hint of th 
growth in offieial travel. They show thy 
4,332 diplomatic and 23,040 speci, 
passports were issued in 1951], making 
a total of 27,372 “official business” pass. 
ports for the year. That was about 10 pe 
cent of all passports issued. 

In 1937, as the chart below shovy 
officials needed 1,747 passports—1 pe 
cent of all those issued. In 1929, the; 
were only 177 official passports, oy, 
tenth of 1 per cent of all passports. 

Passports do not reflect the true vo. 
ume of official travel, in any case, 4 
official may make from one to a doze 
or more trips on the same _ passport 
which may be good for several years de. 
pending on its type. Also, for each off- 
cial who gets a passport, there may ly 
1, 2, 3 or more dependents accompany: 
ing him. 

Issuance of 27,000 official-busines 
thus may mean that 50,00) 
persons or more are headed overseas 0) 
public missions, at public expense. The 
all travel first-class, with very rare e\ 
ceptions. In addition are the thousand 
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WHAT DOES OUR 
BASIC POSITION IN 
PLASTICIZERS 

HAVE TO DO WITH 














_ Simply this: Thousands of useful new 
products—like floor tile for your home, protective 
coverings for guns... and Mrs. Brown's new 
plastic upholstered chair are being made today of 
durable, flexible vinyl plastics. 

To a large extent, it’s the p/asticizers used in making 

these vinyls that give them their good characteristics of 

flexibility and adaptability to so many useful forms. 

But how good these characteristics are depends upon the uniform 
high quality of the plasticizer. That’s where our story fits in. 

For we're able to control quality at every step in the production 

of Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers—from coal to finished product— 
because of our unique position as a basic and integrated producer. 
Does it all add up? Plastics manufacturers will tell you that 

it does. For they’re learned to count on the broad family of PX 
Plasticizers for consistent high quality and dependable deliveries. 
You'll experience these same basic benefits when you buy products 
from any of our other integrated divisions . . . products that are 
recognized, first and foremost, for their reliability. 
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Tell George | want him 
to see me Friday. 


Memory’s a good thing—#f you have one. 
But the safest, surest, quickest way to 
insure errorless action is the Dictograph 
at your elbow. 

Click! your man’s there—when the 
‘matter is fresh on your mind. Click! he 
gets the story and the particulars. Click! 
she’ll attend to it right away. Click! 
you've spoken to the whole committee 
without leaving your chair. 

These, and thousands of jobs requir- 
ing split second consultation and deci- 
sion, are the reasons for Dictograph, the 
interior communication system. 


Dictograp 


The Private Telephone System 


Branches 

in all 

principal 

cities and 

Canada 

DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS INC. 
Jamaica 1, N. Y. 

(CD Send me complete information. 

(CD Hove your man coll. 
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of semiofficial travelers, exchange stu- 
dents and the like, who do not get offi- 
cial passports, but who travel at Govern- 
ment expense. Exchange students usually 
go tourist-class; community leaders 
and other quasi-official representatives 
of the country often go first-class. 

Effects of official travel can be judged 
by this fact: U.S.-flag ships crossing the 
Atlantic in 1951 had first-class berths 
available for 14,000 passengers. If only 
one fourth of the people who got official- 
business passports last year traveled to 
Europe by steamer, and each was ac- 
companied by only one dependent on 
the average, this group of official travelers 
would have required 13,500 first-class 
spaces—equal to 96 per cent of all such 
space available on U.S. ships. 

Actually, the tide of official travelers 
spills over into foreign-flag ships, which 
provide many times as much available 
space as the small U.S. passenger fleet. 
In 1951, for example, when the State 
Department sent 2,375 persons to Europe 
and the Mediterranean by ship, 1,080 
went in foreign-flag vessels. Foreign 
steamship lines had 133,000 first-class 
spaces available for the transatlantic 
trade in 1951. Air lines, moreover, take 
about half of all official travelers. And this 
year, with the addition of the big, new 
S.S. United States and several other large 
passenger ships, the U.S. fleet will have 
24,000 first-class berths available to 
Europe. 

All signs, however, point to an over- 
whelming boom in overseas business and 
pleasure travel by private citizens. That, 
piled on top of the steady growth in 
official-business travel, already is making 
1952 travel space scarce. Desirable ship 
accommodations to Europe, during the 
peak season of late spring and early sum- 
mer, are going fast. Some Congressmen 
are interested, too, in the idea of re- 
quiring the State Department once more 
to send all officials abroad in U. S. vessels 
only. If that “buy American” clause is 
reinstated, the pressure of Government 
business on ship space will cause more 
shortages. 

The air lines likewise report a great 
upsurge in their tourist trade, as well as 
sharp increases in the volume of official 
business. Trans World Airlines had a 30 
per cent business increase in February, 
1952, over February, 1951. TWA’s 
tourist flights, at new low fares starting 
May 1, are booked from 78 to 100 per 
cent full through July. That line’s in- 
ternational bookings are 180 per cent 
ahead of what they were this time a year 
ago. 

Pan American reports a similar jump 
in business, with a noticeable rise in offi- 
cial travelers. Pan American’s new sum- 
mer tourist service to Europe is booked 
heavily through midsummer. 
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Official-business travel is not jj, 
ly to decline in the foreseeable futur 
Federal travel results from world.y. 
Government activities, and these » 
growing, not contracting. 

To show the situation in three mai 
classes of Government travel: 

Civilian officials and their famjj. 
on regular travel between the Unit 
States and its permanent posts OVErse, 
use a large load of federal travel orde; 
The State Department and the Mut, 
Security Agency alone have 125y 
American employes scattered around ; 
world, at posts in 100 different countri« 
About half of them are concentrated ; 
Western Europe and England. Oth: 
Government agencies employ addition; 
thousands of officials who live abroad » 
spend most of their time working oye. 
seas. 

Each American overseas is entitled, ; 
a rule, to come back to the U.S. on hon: 
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SHIPS ARE BOOKED 
Desirable space is going fast... 


leave, with his family, every two year. 
The Government pays the fare, plus: 
per diem allowance for each member (i 
the family. More and more agencies at? 
insisting that employes travel by air, it 
an attempt to cut.down travel expense 
and time lost by workers moving fron 
place to place. 

Conferences and meetings consume 
another big share of transportation 0 
Government order. Officials of the U.S 
attend an average of more than 200 it: 
ternational conferences at overseas |0 
cations each year—about four a week. 
The State Department alone sent 1,6 
persons in planes and ships to conler 
ences in 1951, more people than the De 
partment employed in Washington, D.C, 
in 1939. ; 

A typical conference will have 25 
30 representatives from 5 or 6 agencies 
plus their staffs and secretaries. Favont 
conference cities are Geneva, Paris, Rome 


to 
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and London. Round trip for a delegate 
to a conference will cost about $1,500 
to $2,000. Delegates may include Con- 
gessmen, labor leaders, college profes- 
os, representatives of special farm, 
consumer and business groups. All travel 
at federal expense, except when an 
individual insists on paying his own 
way. 

Exchange of persons is a third type 
of Government-financed travel assuming 
gzable proportions. Most of the money 
for this travel comes from foreign cur- 
rency deposited to the Government's ac- 
count in France, for example, and other 
countries, in return for U.S. materials 
sent under aid programs. 

Not many dollars are involved, rela- 
tively, but a good many individual trav- 
ders get trips free this way. The U.S. 
is sending abroad this vear about 1,500 
students, teachers, scientists, community 
leaders and others, at a cost equivalent 


PLANES ARE FULL 
...as Government travel climbs 


to about $2,500 each. It also is paying 
the bill, mostly with foreign currencies, 
for about 10,000 foreign students, teach- 
ers, businessmen, journalists and others 
who are coming into the U.S. The idea 
is to spread U.S. culture, combat Com- 
munism. 

This gives a brief, incomplete picture 
of federal travel. The military forces 
operate a sea-transport service that car- 
tied 350,000 civilian passengers, in ad- 
dition to troops, in a recent 15-month 
period. MATS, the military air line, has 
300 four-engine transports, including a 
special nine-plane group that ferries im- 
portant civilians around the world. 

Uncle Sam is doing his part to make 
1952 the biggest travel year in history. 
But members of the general public may 
find that they cannot get passage on a 
ship, or a seat in a plane, when they 
want it, because of the flow of people 
on “official business.” 
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of fuel oil in a 
GM Diesel locomotive 
moves a ton of freight 


2. miles 


GM Diesel locomotives haul more than one-third of 
the freight on American railroads, yet they use 30% 
less total fuel than oil-burning steam locomotives that 
do only one-fourth as much work. 


To conserve fuel America needs more Diesels! 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS — In Canada; GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO 


If you are interested in the conservation of fuel by Diesel locomotives, 
write Electro-Motive Division for a recent study. 
























The greater part of the Nation's output of Aluminum and 
Magnesium is now earmarked for military aircraft. Airplane parts 
made from these Light Metals are for various reasons produced and 
processed under rigid dust controlled conditions. American Air Filter 
equipment is found in most of the shops and plants where such parts 


are fabricated. Clean air is a must with Light Metals. 


| Air Litter 


COMPANY, INC. 





387 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. * tn Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
\ Plants in Louisville, Ky. and Moline, Ill. 





ROTO-CLONE 
DUST COLLECTORS 


ELECTRONIC 
PRECIPITATORS 





AIR FILTERS 


Write for cur new book “Dust, Dollars, and Dividends” ...the dramatic story of dust, its problems and their vrofitable solution. 
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>> It's a strange kind of arms race, this one between Russia and the West. 
It begins to look as if only one side is really running. 
After the invasion of Korea set off the race, some 20 months ago..... 
Russia, at the start, had the troops, tanks, planes to sweep across Europe, 
go deep into Asia. Russia now has many more tanks and planes--plus A-bombs. 
The West, at the start, didn't even have enough to stop invasion of Korea 
or Indo-China, let alone halt Soviet sweeps across Europe or the Middle East. 
The West, now, after 20 months of the arms race, can hold in Korea but not 
win, and still lacks forces in being to turn back a Soviet invasion of Europe. 
As the West is running this race....e««Britain is tiring on the first lap, 
cutting its speed by a third, taking four years to cover a three-year course. 
France, limping badly, has stumbled on the first turn. Western Germany, counted 
on heavily, isn't even in the race yet. U.S., far out in front with the dollars, 
appears to be talking a better race than it is running. U.S. is lagging, too. 

















>> When you look at the hard facts.....In London, Winston Churchill complains 
that the RAF has no planes ready for use like the U.S.'s F-86. British arms 
plants have trouble equipping Britain's 4 divisions in Europe, 3 in Asia, 3 in 
the Middle East. Goal--22 divisions equipped--looks far off. In Paris, offi- 
cial record shows arms production in 1951 at rate of around 450 million dollars, 
or about 1 per cent of France's gross income. In Washington, though dollar 
totals for arms are astronomical, it's admitted U.S. isn't yet turning out 
enough tanks or planes for Korea, let alone Indo-China and Western Europe. 
Official boast is Allies are producing four times as much in arms as 20 
months ago. Hard fact is this isn't enough if Allies are to win the arms race. 














>> Tendency in London and Paris is to blame U.S. for lagging arms output. 
Churchill: U.S., more than year ago, promised to send Britain 314 million 
dollars' worth of machine tools. Delivery is only beginning now. U.S. has also 
promised 300 million in military aid for current year. It hasn't shown up yet. 
French officials: Last November, U.S. agreed to give France 600 millions in 
military and economic aid, for the current fiscal year. Most of this aid is yet 
to come. Now it can't be spent by June 30. Will U.S. Congress then cut it? 





>> Truth seems to be the West doesn't really want to rearm. 
West Germans, supposed to provide the core of the European Army, are cool 
to the idea of rebuilding any army. Oppositicn to arms is organized, growing. 
French protest violently against paying more taxes for defense, toy with 
idea of dumping Indo-China into the U.S. lap, talk hopefully of disarmament. 





(over) 
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British, after 12 years of austerity, don't see how they can arm faster. 
U.S.--it seems to Europe--sacrifices dollars but not living standards, and 
Shrinks from universal military training, something both Britain and France have. 


>> Prevailing feeling in London and Paris at this stage of the arms race is 
that Europe cannot afford to rearm--certainly can't. arm any faster. U.S. theory 
of rearming while expanding over-all production is not taken seriously. Instead, 
there is a noticeable feeling of economic helplessness, especially in Paris. 

In this atmosphere, cuts in U.S. aid forecast by U.S. Congressmen probably 
won't spur Europe to do more for itself. Europe would rather take a chance. 

A move by Stalin in Europe, an unmistakable threat, appears to be the only 
thing likely to speed up the current rate of arms output by allies of the U.S. 

Otherwise, lopsided arms race is to go on, only one side really running. 








>> In Paris, question before the U.S. is whether to prop France up once more, 
try another transfusion of dollars, or let nature take its course. 

U.S. patience with France is wearing thin. Key members of Congress warn 
the French they'll have to do much better if they hope to get more U.S. aid. 

Aid from U.S. since the war already totals more than 4 billion dollars for 
economic purposes, plus well over a billion for military purposes. Yet France 
goes into one tailspin after another, and now appears to be in one of the worst. 

What's wrong? Is U.S. aid bad for France, a poor investment for the U.S.? 











>> Yet, at the very moment when U.S. Congressmen ask this question..... 

French industrial production is breaking all records, running 50 per cent 
over the prewar level, exceeding the best prewar year France ever had. Mines 
are turning out more coal than ever. Steel mills are hitting new peaks. Auto 
production is largest ever. Foreign trade, despite all the difficulties, tops 
prewar levels in volume. Unemployment is down to a minimum. Food supply, given 
average weather, is ample. Resources, ror nation of 435 million, are large. 

It all sounds like a boom, not a crisis. 

















>> But the French aren't behaving like people enjoying a boom. Instead..... 

French Government lives from hand to mouth, borrows from Bank of France to 
meet its pay roll. French franc, skidding, is down to 12 per cent of value it had 
when France was liberated. Price-wage spiral is worst in Europe. Inflation hits 
prices, wages, credit, currency. Government controls appear to be ineffective. 
Hoarded gold, desperately needed by the Government, escapes abroad, or stays in 
the French peasant's sock. Some think gold hoard is up to 6 billion dollars. 

Higher taxes for defense? Not if French politicians can help it. Yet it's 
estimated that tax evasion costs the Government 1.7 billion dollars yearly--or 
40 per cent of the 4-billion-dollar budget the French are aiming at. 

So France, short of dollars, in amess, turns to the U.S. again. 




















>> What strikes U.S. observers in Paris, however, is this: French confidence 
is low in the franc, in the Government, in their ability to defend themselves. 
Willingness to sacrifice, among French farmers and the wealthy, seems limited. 
Political unity, at least enough for stable government, seems the last thing 

most Frenchmen want. Question is whether another big transfusion of U.S. aid 
will really help, or will merely postpone solution of France's basic problems. 
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Paper Performs Miracles these Days... 











...With Creative Chemistry 
Your Partner in Progress ! 





Special weather-proof maps for the armed forces, filler sheets for 
decorative laminates, the hand-towel and dish-cloth that remain tough 
and useable even when soaking wet... all are paper, but 

each with a difference. In every case, it is a processing resin produced 
by Reichhold which makes that big difference. The list of new and 
varied applications for paper made possible by Reichhold-developed 
resins goes on and on. And yet paper is only one of the many 

fields of American industry served by Reichhold . . . RCI chemists, 
specialists in everything from plastics to plywood, are constantly 
developing new ideas, new opportunities for the 
manufacturer—through creative chemistry. 


I 





See “America’s Town Meeting” on 
TV every Sunday on ABC presented 
by Reichhold as a public service. 








REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, ING. [7316 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
DRT 





NOW...MAKE WAY FOR A REAL 





Here's the new %-yard AMERICAN Crawler... 
the machine that changes the picture in shovel, 
pull shovel, dragline and crane work. 








Every new idea built into this machine was 
checked, tested and approved as a money-maker. 
For example, dozens of features improve ease of 
control ... and ease of control means more work 
with less effort. 
Touch the brake pedals, and feel anti-friction 
bearings throughout the linkage—60% of effort 
eliminated! Clutches respond to finger-tip pressure. LESUEUR RICHMOND 
To trip the dipper, touch an electric button. And, SLATE CORP, 
as standard equipment, your boom has controlled 
power lowering. 
Are you in business to make money? Let’s talk 
about an American Crawler for you—shovel, pull 
shovel, dragline or crane. 


SOLD AND SERVICED THROUGH 
AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS 


American Hoist 


& Derrick Company 


67 S. ROBERT STREET ¢ ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 




















=—=with SENATOR TAFT 


of Ohio, Republican 


QUIZZING TAFT 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What changes would Senator 
Taft make in American policy if he were Pres- 
ident? Is he an isolationist? Would he bring 
troops home from Europe? In domestic matters, 
what would he do to farm aid? Spending? 
- To answer these and other questions, the editors 
of U.S. News & World Report interviewed Mr. 
Taft. They asked what many people are asking 
about Taft and got his outspoken replies. 

This is the first of a series of interviews to be 
published from time to time with prominent men 
in national politics in both parties. 








Poee, 


ROBERT A. TAFT, now 63, is making his third real 
bid for a Republican presidential nomination. He 
lost in 1940 to Wendell Willkie and again in 1948 
to Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 

Back of the Senator is a spectacular record. of 
election victories in Ohio. The most recent was in 
1950 when he won over stout labor opposition. 

The only defeats the Senator has ever had were 
at the hands of his own party in national conven- 
tions. The argument of his Republican opponents 
has been that he could not win. To this the 
Senator gives his counterargument. 








MILITARY AID TO EUROPE— 


Q If you were elected President, Senator Taft, 
would you withdraw the troops from Europe, bring 
everybody home, and look for the United States to 
protect just itself? 

A No. While I have not been an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the idea of sending American troops to Eu- 
rope, I decided that it was a desirable step to encour- 
age the rearming of Western Europe. After having 
formally made that decision, I believe we ought to 
carry it through. I think we ought to complete the 
project of arming the European nations. That is con- 
tingent, of course, on two conditions that are inherent 
in the whole project as stated by General Eisenhower 
himself: (1) that the Western European nations pro- 
vide the bulk of any land army; (2) that the presence 
of our troops be considered a temporary measure, not 
permanent, and when those nations are sufficiently 
armed, American troops will be withdrawn. 

Q Do you think that if you had been President dur- 
ing this period you would have embarked upon this 
same project? 

A That is very hard to say. The President has in- 
formation about conditions abroad that none of the 
opposition has. That is one thing that you have to re- 
member about the opposition. For instance, take the 
Marshall Plan. When it first came out, I didn’t oppose 
it, but I did say that it ought to be critically examined 
and that I thought it sounded too big. We had helped 
Britain once by the Bretton Woods Agreements, and 
we were told that that was going to solve all the prob- 
lems abroad. That was followed then by the British 
loan, and we were told that that would solve every- 





thing. Then suddenly the Administration proposes 
the Marshall Plan of 17 billion dollars. I asked fora 
critical study of the plan, and some reduction in the 
total sum, but I did not oppose it. 

Now, what I would say is this: If I had been Presi- 
dent of the United States, after the first loan had ap- 
parently failed, information would have been brought 
to me from the inside—this is happening in France, 
this is happening in Italy, and we have to do some- 
thing more—I would no doubt have proposed some- 
thing like the Marshall Plan, probably on a less global 
scale. 

That’s the kind of situation you find in any opposi- 
tion position, that you are not given at first the infor- 
mation on which to proceed. The State Department 
prepares these plans in secret, then it usually puts 
them out with a big propaganda after they have 
been decided upon, and anybody who even questions, 
even says it ought to be examined and possibly te- 
duced, is immediately branded an isolationist. That 
has been done over and over again in all these for- 
eign projects. 

As far as the Marshall Plan is concerned, I would 
have been in favor of some kind of plan for economic 
aid to Europe, to get them back on their feet and beat 
Communism, particularly in France and Italy. Just 
exactly what its scope would have been is hard for 
me to say. 

Q That brings us to this question: A good many of 
the critics say, when they analyze your position, that 
your attitude toward international co-operation is 4 
grudging one—that is to say that you have a hall- 
hearted interest in this. What about that? 

A It is not grudging, but it certainly is a critical 
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How Mistakes Could Have Been Avoided in Current 


Issues ... Plans for the Campaign, If Nominated 


one. I agree to that. I think anyone’s attitude ought to 
be critical when it involves the expenditure of bil- 
jions of dollars of American money abroad. As to in- 
ternational co-operation, I wouldn’t agree to any 
grudging approach to that. I am in favor of interna- 
tional co-operation in every possible way—in any in- 
ternational organization—the League of Nations, the 
United Nations. 

In general, I have been most anxiously in favor of 
an international organization properly designed to 
keep the peace. When, however, the United States has 
to bear 80 per cent of the cost of any plan, which is a 
tremendous burden on this country, I certainly will 
examine it with a very critical eye—whether it really 
is going to benefit those countries, to see whether it 
really is necessary. But if you can’t get their co-oper- 
ation without buying it, then I certainly would ex- 
amine handouts of money with a much more critical 
eye than the present Administration. 

Q If there is an attack on the free countries of Eu- 
rope, would you feel that that is an attack upon us? 

A Oh, yes, militarily. I was speaking more with re- 
spect to economic aid. As far as military is concerned, 
Ihave said repeatedly that I think today, under ail 
circumstances, if Russia should attack Western Eu- 
trope, we Should go to war with Russia. 


Atlantic Pact Too Weak? 

Q And you wouldn't hesitate to recommend that 
action if an attack should come upon the free coun- 
tries in Europe? 

A No. The time I opposed the North Atlantic Pact 
was because I thought it had too wide, much too ex- 
tensive, obligations. I was in favor then of a declara- 
tion by Congress and the President that if Russia at- 
tacked any one of these countries, we would go to war 
with Russia. As a matter of fact, the Pact doesn’t say 
that. It doesn’t go that far, in some respects. It simply 
says that we will assist in any way we see fit at the 
time, which may mean absolutely nothing if we don’t 
choose to assist them with anything more than a little 
financial assistance. 

I really would have gone further than the North At- 
lantic Pact in respect to war with Russia, but I would 
have gone less far in the obligation for 20 years to as- 
‘st indefinitely whenever any one of those countries 
attacked by anybody in the world during the next 
20 years, 

Take the addition of Greece and Turkey to the Pact. 
We are now obligated if Turkey attacks Greece, as it 
once did, to go to the aid of Greece, or the other way 
‘round. But I am strongly in favor of the general 
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proposition today that, if Soviet Russia attacks West- 
ern Europe, we should go to war with Soviet Russia. It 
would be a mistake to let them overrun Europe and 
then come on into the United States. 

Now, as to what the war should be, how far we 
should plan for land-troop co-operation is entirely a 
military question, and I have some doubt whether we 
could do much unless Western Europe itself provides 
the bulk of the army and is interested in its own de- 
fense enough to really defend itself. After all, they 
have 220 million people. We can’t defend them unless 
they are sincerely concerned with defending them- 
selves. We could help and should help. 

Q Do you think the impression that exists in some 
places in Europe. that if you were elected you would 
not be as helpful to Europe as the Truman Adminis- 
tration has been, is a justified impression? 

A Well, I think that may be justified if you relate 
to the passing out of American billions. I think I 
would probably do a great deal less than they do. But 
I don’t think, in the long run, that that financial aid 
is going to be of any great permanent help to Europe. 
I think financial assistance is very likely to demoral- 
ize a country, perhaps, just as much as help it. Mili- 
tarily, I think I would give as much military aid to 
them as the Truman Administration would if satis- 
fied of their sincerity. 

As to how much aid we give them on the continent 
of Europe is, after all, in the last analysis, a military 
question. When we are actually up against a war, we 
will probably find military experts will agree on what 
is, and what is not, possible to do. 

At the present time, I am less inclined to think that 
military aid on the continent of Europe from Ameri- 
can land troops is going to be a determining factor in 
a successful defense of Europe, than is the Truman 
Administration. But I don’t think you will find that 
same division of opinion when we are actually up 
against a third World War. 


TRUCE IN KOREA— 


Q What would you say is your attitude on the 
truce in Korea? If there is a truce, what is to happen 
if it is broken? They are criticizing Prime Minister 
Churchill in England for having said that, if the truce 
is broken, the United States and Great Britain would 
take prompt and resolute action. Clement Attlee takes 
the position that that is a commitment— 

A I do think that the British position has been very 
wrong all along. It has been very unfortunate that 
they should not have taken the same position that 
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we did with regard to Communist China. I don’t think 
they should have recognized Communist China. I 
think they certainly should have gone all out in the 
war once the Chinese Communists came into Korea 
and showed their real intentions. 

Now, you have two possibilities: (1) If the truce is 
broken off in Korea, should we go to war in Korea 
again? It’s a little difficult for the British to backtrack 
and change their whole position on that. (2) If the 
Chinese Communists attack Indo-China—in that case, 
I think that the British would be very foolish indeed 
if they do not withdraw their recognition of Commu- 
nist China and go to war with them along with us, the 
French, and everyone else the Communists attack. 
Otherwise, I see nothing to prevent their sweeping 
through the Malay Peninsula and threatening Aus- 
tralia itself. I don’t understand the British position 
on that setup with Communist China. 


WAR WITH CHINA?— 


Q Do you know of any sentiment in this country 
that wants an all-out war with China? 

A No, our people all want to avoid it. As far as I’m 
concerned, I am certainly opposed to sending any 
more American soldiers to the continent of Asia to de- 
fend Indo-China or any other part of that section of 
the world. There is a possibility, I suppose, of helping 
the British to defend Singapore on some narrow point 
on that peninsula, but, if it can be done at all, the 
British ought to be able to do it themselves with our 
air and sea assistance. 

Q If Communist China attacked Indo-China, 
would you favor going to war with China over that? 

A Yes, I would, but not with American land troops. 
We are at war with Communist China today, and 
might as well recognize it. We are already arming the 
French and their Indo-Chinese allies. I would arm 
Chiang Kai-shek’s troops, as I said the other day. I 
think we ought to arm them now and have them ready 
to enter that war if it comes, because I don’t know who 
else is going to go in there. If we suddenly face an 
attack after all, if the Communist Chinese throw in 
200,000 more soldiers—and they’ve got them down on 
the border, they have air bases there, they’ve built a 
railroad down there—they will wipe the French off 
the map. 

We ought to do what we can for those opposing 
them. I certainly don’t want to send American sol- 
diers. I think we could send Chinese troops, Chiang’s 
troops, with some American air and sea assistance. 

Q Do you think we can force Communist China, 
if not to defeat, to retreat by those methods? 

A I hope so. Many experts think that if Chiang’s 
troops were available for raids in South China con- 
necting up with various revolutionary bands that are 
still existing in many places there, they would make 
enough trouble for the Communist Chinese so that 
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they wouldn’t be worrying about Indo-China and 
points further south. 

I always thought it was idiotic not to use Chiang’s 
troops to the limit of their ability. I never heard of such 
a thing as fighting a war such as we were fighting in Ko- 
rea and not using troops that were available. We might 
at least have drawn one or two Communist Chinese 
armies away from Korea to South China when they 
were threatening the American Army with extinction, 

Q We hear all the time that the reason we don't 
make use of Chiang’s forces is that it is not a good 
army, that they ran before and that they would run 
again. What do you think about that? 

A I don’t think they’d run again. I think the cir- 
cumstances are very different. They didn’t have am- 
munition in many cases. For nine months we cut off 
all military aid, which deprived them of a lot of am- 
munition and American guns that they couldn’t make 
themselves. Their morale today seems to be very high. 

Q You think it’s a good army, then? 

A I think it could be made a first-class army. It 
can’t be done tomorrow. I did not suggest an invasion 
of China tomorrow. I was trying to urge the Admin- 
istration to speed up the arming. We have a program 
for arming them—in principle we’ve agreed to it. Why 
not? We’ve been arming Western Europe against 
Communist aggression there. We’ve been arming the 
French in Indo-China against the Communist ad- 
vance there. Why not arm Chiang Kai-shek? And in 
principle we’ve agreed to it, but they’ve only gotten by 
the first of this year about 38 per cent of what they 
were to get the first of last July. The question is just 
how sincere the Administration is in this proposition. 
They have men in Formosa today who are very much 
more sympathetic with the whole proposition than 
they have ever had before. If the people here would 
give them the aid, I think that something could be 
done. 


Effect on Russia of War in China 

Q Wouldn't you be afraid that you would drag Rus- 
sia into the war? 

A Absolutely not. Why should it? What does Rus- 
sia care about a local war in Communist China? 

Q Russia has a treaty with Communist China— 

A But Communist China perhaps is 7,000 miles 
away from Moscow. I should think that they would 
be so much more concerned about American air bases 
in Turkey and Norway and Britain, which they re- 
gard as a direct threat against Russia itself. There’s 
no threat to Russia in a civil war in South China. 

Q Wasn't that the basis for the policy we adopted 
of not bombing the bases in Manchuria? 

A That was one explanation given by the Admin- 
istration. I always thought it was “hokum.” It was 
just an excuse for not doing what they ought to have 
done in fighting a war against Communist China. 
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Q What was their real reason, if that was an ex- 
cuse? 

A I can’t tell you, but I think that part of it is that 
they didn’t want to offend Great Britain. They were 
afraid that an all-out war with Communist China 
would involve a serious problem there. Furthermore, 
they had been pro-Communist in China and anti- 
Chiang, and apparently they are determined not to ad- 
mit that they could have been wrong. I never thought 
that bombing Manchuria or use of Chiang’s troops 
would in any way bring Russia into the war. But the 
other thing that MacArthur proposed, the complete 
blockade of Communist China, would have gotten 
us in pretty serious difficulty with the British at 
Hong Kong. 


Favoring a Blockade 

Q Do you think we should go ahead with blockade? 

A I think the Administration has been determined 
not to offend the British, until the Army people 
pushed them into it. 

Q Pushed them into what? ; 

A The Army pushed Acheson into a more aggres- 
sive attitude toward Spain than he wanted, pushed 
him into a more aggressive attitude toward this truce 
settlement in Korea than he would have wanted him- 
self. 

Q Couldn’t it be a justifiable pressure by Great 
Britain? After all, they are supposed to be our ally. If 
we offend them in the Far East, we may not get their 
co-operation in Europe— 

A That’s true, but their thinking seems to me com- 
pletely unreasonable in a war in which American 
boys are being killed and wounded. I think we have 
the right to insist on their co-operation. 

Q Should we have a naval blockade of China? 

A Not at the moment. I’m in favor of settling this 
Korean thing now, even though it’s a deadlock peace. 
I think that at least for the moment the more we drag 
our feet the better. We seem to be very deficient in air 
power, and I think for the moment time is fighting on 
our side. 

Q What if they don’t make a truce with us? 

A I don’t particularly object to going on with the 
negotiations. That’s what we’ve been doing for the last 
eight months. In another six months maybe we will 
have an air force over there that can fight a war if we 
really have to. 

Q If we don’t get a truce, what would you do then 
—bomb Manchuria and have a blockade of China? 

A I think that depends upon what we can do. If war 
is resumed, I would do it if we could. But as far as I 
can understand, we can’t bomb Manchuria success- 
fully today. We can’t even bomb North Korea today 
in the daytime. 

Q Then haven't we lost valuable time already in 
allowing the enemy these advantages? 
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A We have, but from now on it seems to me cer- 
tainly our air power must soon get rolling. It would 
seem that it should be rolling now. I don’t know what 
it is that has bogged down the air program. 

Q Do you think that Asia is about as important as 
Europe in our national planning? 

A I think it is about as important. It is hard to 
make it a relative thing. I think the same general 
principles should apply to both. In Asia, for instance, 
if the Communists go on into Indonesia, then that 
pretty well shakes the Philippines, and you’ve got a 
pretty big Huk Communist force there that seems to’ 
be hard enough to repress. And then the danger is that 
Japan might go. If Japan goes, you’ve got a situation 
where the Communists on the Pacific Coast would 
have a more possible military attack on American ter- 
ritory, certainly in Alaska and probably on the whole 
Pacific Coast, more so than on the Atlantic Coast if 
they took Europe. The long-range danger from Eu- 
rope might be greater. 


1950 INTERVENTION IN KOREA— 


Q If you had been President in June, 1950, and the 
North Korean Army had invaded South Korea, what 
would you have done? 

A I never would have been in the position that the 
President got into. The Communists never would have 
invaded South Korea. 

Q Why not? 

A Because we would have had a program. If Korea 
was worth going back to, it was worth staying in. If 
we had stayed in Korea as we stayed in Berlin, there 
never would have been an attack. 

Q You mean kept military forces there? 

A Yes. The second thing is that we should have 
heeded General Wedemeyer’s report, which is very 
clear. He said that the Communists would overrun 
South Korea unless we built up the South Korean 
forces to a strength equal to North Korea’s. 

Q And we didn’t do that? 

A We didn’t do it. The State Department came up 
and asked for money for that purpose. Under Secre- 
tary Webb’s testimony before our Committee asked 
for money to arm the South Koreans to resist aggres- 
sion, and yet a year later when the President an- 
nounced what had been done, he said that we armed 
the South Koreans only to prevent border raids and 
internal insurrection. That’s all we did. We gave them 
small arms, but no heavy artillery, no tanks, no air- 
planes. Somebody in the State Department was afraid 
that they would attack the North Korean Commu- 
nists if we gave them a full-out army, and we didn’t 
give them a full-out army. 

Q Would you have given them that army? 

A I certainly would have if our Army was going to 


get out. I would have followed General Wedemeyer’s 
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recommendation, which you will find in his ’47 report. 
It was suppressed for four years. 

Number three, I certainly would not have an- 
nounced to the world as Senator Connally did in his 
interview right here at this table in May, 1950, that if 
the North Koreans attacked there was nothing we 
could do about it. It was too bad, he said, but they 
could overrun Korea. Our policy, he said, was not to 
go beyond Japan, Okinawa and the Philippines. 

Q But he wasn't the only one who said that, was he? 

A Well, of course, he was just saying what Secre- 
tary Acheson told the committee and what Acheson 
had said in January, 1950, when he was trying to ex- 
cuse himself for not defending Formosa. I think with- 
out question that the State Department was recon- 
ciled to, if they were not actually wishing for, the li- 
quidation of Chiang Kai-shek by the taking over of 
Formosa by the Communists, and Acheson made it 
clear in January, 1950, and thereafter that the United 
States was not going to give aid or advice to Chiang 
Kai-shek. He was so anxious to make that clear that 
he excluded the whole continent of Asia in addition to 
the island of Formosa, which is much easier to defend 
than Korea, of course, and he included Korea out also. 

Q You meanasa place that would not be defended? 

A Yes, and Senator Connally was just repeating 
that policy. 

Q But in that same speech of Secretary Acheson's, 
he did say that he expected the United Nations to de- 
fend Korea in case of attack, didn’t he? 

A Well, he said it in a very mild form, if at all, and 
did not indicate in any way that we were going to back 
them up with troops. In fact, he didn’t intend to do so. 
The Army plans were made and they were based on 
the theory that we were never going back to Korea. 
The Administration program was changed overnight. 
That’s one reason why I would like to have some pro- 
gram made for meeting this Indo-Chinese threat, other 
than waking up some day and finding an American 
army in Indo-China, which would be a much more 
difficult logistical effort than the Korean war. That 
was hard enough. 


INDO-CHINA THREAT— 


Q How would we defend Indo-China? 

A If we can get these thousands of Nationalist 
troops operating, that might at least hamper the Com- 
munists. Perhaps they might capture the island of 
Hainan, supposing that they can’t establish them- 
selves on the mainland. Perhaps they could raid the 
mainland, tie in with the guerrillas and keep the Com- 
munists busy meeting first one threat and then an- 
other. 

But supposing they could take the island of Hainan 
—that’s the last ground they lost—they could keep an 
air force on the island there, and from that point 
they could operate—they have plenty of pilots if we 
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supply the planes—to at least hamper the invasion of 
Indo-China. 


Q They need United States naval and air support 
to do even that, don’t they? 

A I think they might, yes. 

Q So we would have war in terms of navy and air, 
but not in terms of ground troops? 

A Well, we are now at war with Communist China, 
and that war would flare again if there was an inva- 
sion of Indo-China. We are using navy and air against 
Communist China in Korea—why not in South 
China? 

Q Do you think that France could carry on a war 
in Indo-China if we cut down our economic aid to 
France? 

A I'm afraid that I don’t know enough about the 
French capacity. As far as economic aid is concerned, 
my general feeling today is that economic aid per se 
ought to be stopped, but that you do have an occasion 
for economic aid where it’s incident to supporting a 
military program. If these countries are going to use 
their own steel for guns, then maybe we ought to help 
provide steel for their domestic purposes. In that 
sense, economic aid should be supplied. It’s all in one 
basket. It’s for the military purpose and not for the 
purpose of raising the economic condition of the coun- 
try, which is pretty good. The production in most 
cases is well above prewar. 


ISOLATIONISM— 


Q How would you define isolationism? First, would 
you call yourself an isolationist? 

A No. An isolationist, I suppose, is someone who 
withdraws to this country and says that we are neu- 
tral in everything and we are not interested in any- 
thing that goes on abroad. There are very few such 
people today. 

Q Is Mr. Hoover an isolationist? 

A No. He is a little more inclined to withdraw from 
some parts of the world than 1 would be. 

Q You wouldn't agree with his speeches in toto, 
then? 

A No, although if you read them carefully, he qual- 
ifies them to meet our present situation. In his last 
speech, he didn’t propose to withdraw the six divisions 
from Europe right away. He put a time limit on it and 
made it a question of degree. Well, I also say, “in 
time.” Truman says, “in time.” Eisenhower says, “if 
time.” The question is how long? 


POINT FOUR PROGRAM— 


Q You expressed the need of getting the co-opera 
tion and respect of the rest of the world without buy- 
ing it. Could you be specific? You don’t have time to 
go into a whole foreign policy here, but could you be 
specific as to just how you might go about it? 

A I think that the United States has had a very 
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high position for many years because of the fact that 
we were helpful and sympathetic, helped out in emer- 
gencies, gave financial aid in emergencies, because we 
have been fair traders and gave people a bargain for 
their money. We didn’t exercise any economic coer- 
cion. 

Q Aren't we still following those policies? 

A No. We are passing out billions to accomplish 
the purposes we think are for our benefit. I think 
that’s what brought about this fact that now if we 
don’t give India money we are condemned harshly by 
the Indian Government. The whole background of 
our policy looks completely selfish to other nations. I 
have also favored in the future what you might call a 
limited Point Four program. In Brazil, for instance, 
just before the war, the Export-Import Bank loaned a 
large amount of money to the Brazilian Government 
to enable them to develop their iron ore and steel in- 
dustries. I was in favor of it. Wherever you have an 
economically sound proposition, it seems to me we 
can stand ready to help on the thing. 

I would hope that it might be worked out so that 
this kind of thing can be done with private capital 
rather than with Government capital. Of course, some 
technical assistance, some Government guarantee in 
part, or some other aid might be back of it. That kind 
of thing, I think, would enhance our general position. 
I don’t think it should cost us a great deal. 


Fewer Promises of Economic Aid 

Q You would do pretty much as we have been do- 
ing. Isn’t that a handout position? 

A Not at all. That’s an economic proposition. I was 
opposed to that feature of the Point Four program 
which proposed to send to every country in the world 
a large number of technical experts to look around 
to find something that they could spend money on 
that we could later finance. That’s the aspect of it that 
I didn’t like. Well, I think the Administration hasn’t 
done that, perhaps because they had to spend so much 
money on their handout projects. As a matter of 
fact, the technical-assistance program has been well 
tun, and I think in many ways it has been the most 
useful thing we’ve done and at comparatively little 
expense. 

They’ve spent a lot less money than they intended 
to. Therefore, they have tended to hold it down, which 
I think is a good thing. It ought to be held down and 
not be on a too-liberal basis. We ought to be on a 
stand-by basis. If the foreign countries can figure out 
their needs on their own initiative and then call us in 
to help, I think we ought to help. 

I’m not for just going out in an all-out way for 
every thing in the world that anybody might like to do 
and give a halfhearted promise that we will finance 
when we probably won’t—and so get into more 
trouble. 
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Q Do you think that we should make it a condition 
that we will give them economic aid only if they will 
give us military aid? 

A No, I don’t. I think that we are a little too much 
inclined today to try to run the world. Of course, we 
oughtn’t to do that in the absence of the Russian 
threat, but even with the Russian threat I think we 
can do a little less bossing than we seem to be doing. I 
don’t believe that we ought to use our economic assist- 
ance and military assistance to make people do some- 
thing that they don’t really want to do themselves, or 
haven’t got the initiative to do themselves. 

Senator Benton (Dem.), of Connecticut, had a plan 
last year, and got it through the Senate cver my ob- 
jection, that economic aid is only to be given to a 
country if they abolish all cartels and enact, in effect, 
the Sherman Antitrust law. I don’t think we ought to 
try to use our economic and military assistance to 
force people into an economic system that may or 
may not be what they want and may not fit them. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD RUSSIA— 


Q Would you as President adopt a tougher diplo- 
matic attitude toward Russia than the present Admin- 
istration has? 

A I think the present Administration has a pretty 
tough attitude toward Russia on the surface, though 
in the Far East they seem to have been tender first to 
Russia, then to the Chinese Communists for years and 
then later to the British. 

Q If you were President, would you attempt to set- 
tle these international differences with a_ personal 
conference with Stalin? 

A I think there again it’s the same kind of thing. I 
don’t think there is any use in having a conference un- 
less by some kind of preliminary negotiation you can 
find out that there is some possibility of reaching an 
agreement. Otherwise, you may end up in a bigger 
row than ever. Whether there have been any such in- 
quiries or not I don’t know. I would hope that you 
could get to such a conference but I would hesitate to 
make a definite statement as to what I would do if I 
were President. I certainly would not go to Russia. 
That would be a great mistake. Going to Moscow 
would put us at a great disadvantage. 

Q Would an agreement with Russia mean any- 
thing? 

A That would depend upon what specific things 
were done at the moment. I don’t think it would 
mean anything if it depended upon their promise to 
do something in the future. 


CAMPAIGN STRATEGY— 


Q Do you think that if you were nominated you 
would be elected? 
A I certainly do, yes. 
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Q Do you think that any Republican would be 
elected this year? 

A Not necessarily. I think that any of the men 
whose names have been mentioned could be elected, 
but I think the election depends far more on the kind 
of campaign that he conducts. I think I can conduct 
an effective campaign—I think the others can. But 
whether they would or not, I have some doubt. 

Q What kind of campaign do you have in mind? 

A I have in mind a campaign that requires two 
things: 

First, that you will make an all-out issue with the 
Administration on every point on which you differ 
with them, and that you emphasize those differences. 
There may be some things in which you agree with 
them—all right, say so, but don’t play that up as a 
main feature of your campaign. Make an issue with 
the Administration on every issue. Those issues in- 
clude corruption in the Government, the whole do- 
mestic-socialistic issue of the building up of big gov- 
ernment to the point where it threatens the liberty of 
the people as against the continuation of a free econ- 
omy, the question of taxes and regulations, and the is- 
sue of the unwisdom and lack of judgment shown in 
the foreign policy which has gotten us into the present 
situation where we are subject to a very serious threat 
from abroad. I would meet all the issues. 

Second, I would undertake an organization of our 
support. My theory of politics today is largely this, 
that you have a tremendous nonvoting population in 
the United States. If we voted in this country in the 
same proportion of the adult population as voted in 
England three months ago, we would vote 85 million 
people. We never have voted over 55 million. We 
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voted 50 million in 1948. In other words, there were at 
least 35 million people who didn’t vote in °48. That 
is the so-called independent voter that my oppo- 
nents are talking about. They seem to envision the 
independent vote as a group of intellectuals sitting 
here weighing the arguments on one side and weigh- 
ing the arguments on the other, to decide how they 
will vote. 

This is the theory on which we are urged to con- 
duct a “me-too” campaign. We have to move over to 
the left and conduct a ‘“‘me-too” campaign to get this 
independent vote. That’s the whole basis of the pres- 
ent campaign made by Lodge and Duff. They are try- 
ing to use all the pollsters, Roper and Gallup, to 
prove that fact. 

Well, there is a section of the independent vote of 
which that is true. But I would think it is a very small 
percentage of the people. If you want to get Demo- 
crats to vote Republican, you had better not compro- 
mise your principles, for millions of them disagree 
with Mr. Truman as much as we do. Most of the “in- 
dependents” are people who are little interested in 
politics. I don’t think they read political news in the 
papers. I don’t think they listen to serious radio. They 
have no fixed opinions on government. If you ran a 
poll on them, they might be interested in Eisenhower 
because they know he is a great general, or they might 
be for Robert Taylor because he is a great movie 
actor. How can you get them interested in politics? 
You can reach them to a certain extent by increased 
publicity, but not much, in my opinion. 

I think the only way you can get them is through 
the enthusiasm of your own following. If your half of 
the people who are interested go out and organize 
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TAFT ON POLITICS: ‘Il feel confident of winning. It may even come on the first ballot.” 


themselves into a body interesting other people—in- 
teresting them everywhere they can find them—and 
finally bring them to the polls to vote, that is the way 
the Republicans can win, and the only way, in my 
opinion. 

Q Is that what you did in Ohio? 

A Yes, that was the basis of our whole campaign 
in Ohio. In the off years we have never had more than 
about 50 per cent of the possible voters in Ohio. 

Q What percentage did you have in 1950? 

A We had about 60 per cent. We figure we got 400,- 
000 more voters than we have ever had before. That 
was done by organization. When I say “organization” 
I mean more than just political organization. We 
polled the doctors and found out in Dayton, Ohio, 
that 30 per cent of the doctors and their wives had 
failed to register or vote in 1948. We went to chambers 
of commerce and Rotary clubs, and still we found 30 
to 40 per cent of their members hadn’t voted in 1948. 
We tried organizing retail establishments—organizing 
Republican clubs among the employes of whom may- 
be 50 per cent had never voted before. Then we had 
to get back on a territorial basis and we had 5 or 6 
volunteer workers working with the precinct execu- 
tives, wherever there were a considerable number of 
Republicans—we rather de-emphasized the Demo- 
cratic precincts. 

And we can do it this year because the enthusiasm 
is all on our side. I’ve never seen such Republican 
meetings as we’ve had, and everybody has them. On 
this Western trip we had 5,000 people in Seattle; we 
had 4,500 people in Portland; in Denver we had 7,500, 
the biggest political meeting I’ve ever seen outside of 
an actual presidential campaign. 
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Q Were some people saying in Ohio in 1950 that 
you couldn't win? What did the pollsters say? 

A Louis Bean came out and said I couldn’t possibly 
win. Gallup wouldn’t take a poll. 

The Republicans have this to meet: They have to 
meet a well-knit organization on the part of the Ad- 
ministration that automatically gets the vote out— 
the full Administration strength, whatever it is. If we 
don’t do anything, we lose. On the other hand, the 
Administration has no enthusiasm behind it. In the 
last campaign there was none against me—labor ran 
a good campaign as long as they could run it with 
paid workers in their offices. As long as they could 
run it with political government personnel, they did a 
good job. They persuaded their own people to go and 
register. On the last day, when they had to man 
10,000 polling places in Ohio, they were advertising 
for people, $15 a day to work at the polls. There wasn’t 
a single union member, apparently, who cared enough 
about the whole proposition to come to the polls freely 
and volunteer his services. You can’t get 50,000 work- 
ers such as you have need for in the State of Ohio—a 
million in the nation—unless you have an enthusiastic 
volunteer effort, and the only way to get it is to put 
on a fight and support their own convictions that the 
future of the country depends on a change of adminis- 
tration today. 

If you can arouse that enthusiasm, I think you will 
have no difficulty in bringing to the polls a very large 
section of the so-called independent vote. You only 
have to bring 20 per cent of 40 million, or 8 million, 
to win the election by a big majority. You don’t have 
to bring in every uninterested voter. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Q To what do you attribute the impression that 
has been going on in this country that you couldn't 
win if nominated? 

A I think it is propaganda started by Mr. Truman 
and the Fair Dealers who don’t want to see me nomi- 
nated. It is a hangover of the 1948 Convention. It was 
the argument principally used by the Dewey forces to 
beat me in 1948, based then on the theory that be- 
cause of the Taft-Hartley law I would have the united 
opposition of labor. Now that argument has been com- 
pletely nullified by the result in the State of Ohio. I 
carried the State by 431,000—and it’s a perfectly typi- 
cal State, a cross section of the United States. I had 
the opposition of Mr. Truman and every member of 
his Cabinet. I had the opposition of every paid labor- 
union official in Ohio, with all the money they wanted 
to spend on their efforts. 

As a matter of fact, not only did I get the largest 
majority of any senatorial candidate in the past but I 
carried every one of the eight large industrial counties 
in Ohio—including Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Toledo, Akron, Dayton, Youngstown and Canton. 
Dayton and Youngstown were known as labor towns— 
the Republicans hadn’t carried them—they had gone 
2-to-1 Democratic in recent years. 

Q Will you carry any Southern States? 

A I think I will carry them as well as any Republi- 
can and better than most. But that hangs on a good 
many things. It depends on who is the Democratic 
nominee, and it depends on what the other Democratic 
leaders decide they are going to do finally and what 
they do do. I think today that, carrying on the kind of 
campaign I have suggested and carrying it on in those 
States, I could carry the States of Virginia and Florida 
and perhaps North Carolina, Tennessee and Texas. 


CIVIL RIGHTS— 


Q What about civil rights? 

A I think the Southerners are fully aware of my po- 
sition on civil rights and they are not concerned about 
it. I think the question would be a dilemma for Gen- 
eral Eisenhower because no one knows whether he is 
for the compulsory Fair Employment Practice law or 
against it. 

Q Are you for or against it? 

A I am against it. 

Q You want the States to accomplish it? 

A I introduced a bill to set up a voluntary FEPC 
similar to that which was in force during the war. I 
think with that you could keep up a continuous per- 
suasion and educational process that would result in 
a steady improvement of the industrial position of 
the Negro. The Southerners are not much opposed to 
a voluntary Fair Employment Practice Commis- 
sion, as long as it doesn’t turn into a compulsory com- 
mission. I think intelligent Negroes also realize in 
the long run they can make much more headway by 
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that kind of steady, educational process than they 
can by trying to force some kind of law that will 
arouse. bitter feelings in many places where it may 
be tried. 

Q Won't that cost you votes in the North among the 
Negroes? 

A Maybe so, but there are many issues where it is 
impossible to please everyone. One of the points about 
the claimed popularity of General Eisenhower ignores 
the fact that he hasn’t taken a position on concrete 
issues like the FEPC. If he takes a position against it, 
he loses a vote in the North. If he comes out for it, 
which is the position of most of his supporters, he 
loses all Southern support and hasn’t a chance to carry 
the South. 

Q Wor’t the farmers follow Truman? 

A Well, you have to conduct an intelligent cam- 
paign with the farmers. Farmers are intelligent peo- 
ple and naturally conservative people. Our difficulty 
in 48 was that we didn’t make any campaign at all. 
There was no campaign made in any rural counties 
of any State by Governor Dewey or the Republican 
National Committee. 


Action to Stop a Recession 

Q The other impression is that if you got in, and 
things did start to go bad, you would take the Hoover 
position and let them get worse— 

A I don’t think that. I have come out in favor of 
the present price-support program. I won’t say that it 
isn’t subject to improvement, but I do think that the 
general principle of farm price support embodied in 
present law is a sound principle because I think that 
farm prices is the first place where the bottom drops 
out. If you get a recession, down they go. If you let 
them go indefinitely, you are liable to kill the whole 
agricultural purchasing power and then throw out of 
work the people who supply the farmers and turn the 
recession into a serious depression. 

I think anybody today who considers this very diffi- 
cult problem of how to prevent a serious depression 
under the present circumstances will say that you will 
have to step in and prevent the collapse of farm prices. 
So, some farm support program seems to me justi- 
fied from the point of view of the welfare of the 
whole country. 

Q As a broad principle, would you say that in 
times of depression you would favor the intervention 
of the Government on the economic front to prevent 
collapse? 

A I think you must do so, because you certainly 
don’t want to fall into what we had in the ’30s. It 
seems almost inexcusable, what we went through at 
the time. 

Q Of course, we did have economic intervention, 
but we didn’t have it fast enough. The RFC was 
formed by Hoover— 
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..- ‘McCarthy is entitled to a great deal of credit’ 


A Well, they perhaps didn’t think in large-enough 
figures, but, of course, it went on for six years after 
Roosevelt became President, and until the second 
World War. 


McCARTHY CHARGES— 


Q One question that we hear raised continually is 
the extent to which you approve, or go along with, the 
attacks made by Senator McCarthy, and the opera- 
tions of Senator McCarthy. Could you clarify that? 

A My general answer is this: Senator McCarthy 
aroused the people to the danger of Communism in 
the State Department. For that I think he is entitled 
toa great deal of credit. The Senate passed a resolu- 
tion setting up a committee to investigate the question 
of whether there were or were not Communists in the 
State Department. The Senate gave them an absolute 
mandate to look into that question. They didn’t do it. 
They whitewashed the whole business. In Lodge’s mi- 
nority report, he says that they investigated one man 
and half-investigated another and did nothing more. 

So that I think that the continued agitation for such 
an investigation is fully justified. As to the particular 
charges of Senator McCarthy, some of them have been 
justified, from the general result, and others prob- 
ably not. I don’t think there has been a specific case of 
any persons who claim to have been injured who at 
least had not laid themselves open to some public crit- 
icism. I don’t know of any particular cases. I dis- 
agreed with him on his remarks about General Mar- 
shall, not so much with the facts set forth as with some 
of the conclusions that he drew. 


REVISION OF TAFT-HARTLEY— 


Q If you were President, would you favor legisla- 
tion that would revise the Taft-Hartley Act? 

A Yes. I’ve always thought it subject to amend- 
ment. You see, the Taft-Hartley Act is very long. It 
probably contains 100 propositions of reasonable im- 
portance as well as other smaller ones. It was inevit- 
able that many of them should be subject to proper 
criticism. 

Q One of them that the labor people bring up con- 
stantly is—I saw it only today—that every January 
the head of a labor.union has got to go up and swear 
that he is not a Communist and make an affidavit, 
whereas the president of a railroad or the president of 
acompany doesn’t have to do that. The labor fellow 
Says it sticks in his craw that he is singled out for a 
test of loyalty when nobody else is. How do you feel 
about that? 

Al have felt that that is a legitimate objection. 
That arose because that particular amendment came 
in on the floor of the Senate and was not given the 
consideration that the committee gave to see that 
other provisions of the Act worked both ways. It 
didn’t occur to the Senators at the time that the em- 
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ployer should be included, because the real Commu- 
nist threat at the time was in the labor unions them- 
selves. 

Q Do you think it ought to be included in it? 

A Yes. As a matter of fact, in 1949, the President 
came in with the demand for repeal. We substituted 
for the repeal the enactment of about 20 amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley law, which passed the Senate. 
That was one of the amendments, to place the same 
obligation on employers who wanted to avail them- 
selves of the privilege of the law as it did on labor un- 
ions. That passed the Senate, went over to the House, 
but the amendments were suppressed in the commit- 
tee in the House because the labor unions and the 
President and Secretary of Labor Tobin took the posi- 
tion that they wanted repeal or nothing. That has been 
the attitude of the President and the labor unions until 
President Truman’s message this year when he backed 
down on it. The AFL, in Miami, also adopted a resolu- 
tion the effect of which is to say they are now glad to 
consider amendments to the Taft-Hartley law. They 
have several to propose, and I have talked with them 
about some of those amendments. 

Q What about this federal aid-to-education pro- 
gram? Would you go through with the type of federal 
aid to education that you have espoused in the Senate? 

A Yes, but not at the moment, because I feel that 
now this economic threat is so tremendous from this 
mobilization program that it is nearly endangering 
the whole economy of the country, and I don’t think 
we ought to undertake any new project at the moment, 
no matter how meritorious, if it is going to involve 
the expenditure of any considerable amount of money. 


CUTTING THE BUDGET— 


Q Have you any plan as to how you would cut the 
budget? 

A As to the military program, yes. First, I think I 
would try to carry out, with a few exceptions, the 
Hoover Commission plan. We’ve enacted about half 
the legislation, and the other half ought to be enacted. 
But the Hoover Commission plan as I see it won’t 
save any money unless you have the enthusiastic co- 
operation of the executive officer carrying out the 
particular plan. In other words, we pass a bill reor- 
ganizing the State Department, and, when we do, it 
authorizes Acheson to reorganize the State Depart- 
ment, but he hasn’t done it so as to save any money. 

In general the Hoover plan is an effort to remove 
various statutory and restrictive provisions that pre- 
vent a man running a bureau or department from 
streamlining that department or bureau. So I think 
that by putting that into effect you can save a very 
substantial sum of money, if you get both the legisla- 
tive and the executive support. 

Second, the Hoover Commission did not really go 
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into the question whether you had any superfluous 
bureaus in the departments. They assumed that if the 
law established the policy, then they weren’t to criti- 
cize that policy. It seems to me that you might ask 
them back. They must have a lot of ideas as to what 
possible bureaus might be entirely eliminated. 

Third, the Republicans have adopted the policy in 
Congress, and I see no reason why it shouldn’t work, 
of an arbitrary cut of 10 or 15 per cent in personnel. 
In general I know of very few departments or bureaus 
where nine men couldn’t do what 10 are now doing 
and perhaps more efficiently. 

Q Does that include the Pentagon? 

A It certainly includes the Pentagon! But over all 
you have this big problem of whether you can cut 
this mobilization program. 

Q Do you think you could? 

A I think so. I just can’t believe that you have 
to have 65 billion dollars to meet this Russian threat, 
which is what we are going to spend this next year. 

Q And that’s per annum— 

A Yes, and that’s for ’53 and ’54. They talked about 
tapering off after 53 and now they are talking about 
tapering off after 54. I doubt if they will ever taper 
off if this Administration stays in. They can always 
find some new things they have to make—much equip- 
ment will be found to be obsolete. It seems to me that 
the whole thing ought to be revised. I don’t think I’m 
enough of a military expert, but I do go back to the 
time when General Bradley said, less than two years 
ago, that 14 billion approximately was sufficient to 
assure the security of the United States. 

Q But he was wrong, wasn’t he? 

A Well, maybe if he was wrong then he is also 
wrong now. Now he wants 52 billion for that same 
purpose, plus 10 billion for foreign nations. 


How Russia Expands 

Q But we have had Korea since then as a manifesta- 
tion of the Russian threat, which we didn’t know 
about then— 

A Well, is that really such a manifestation? Why 
did we have the Korean war? Mr. Acheson practically 
invited them in and they took him at his word. The 
Communists thought, “Here is a soft spot’—some 
place they could move in without a war and take over 
a piece of territory valuable to them. That’s been the 
Russian policy for 200 years—to avoid a major war 
and expand by moving into soft spots where they can 
get what they want without any trouble and in a short 
time. 

So I don’t think the Russian menace is anything 
very different today from what it was when Bradley 
testified. The Korean War may cost 5 billion, maybe 
as much as 10 billion, but the Russian threat that you 
face today is exactly the Russian threat that you faced 
two years ago. I don’t know that there is any more 
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reason to think that they’re going to attack today 
than there was two years ago. 

Q Would you cut back to 14 billion? 

A No, I would not. I think that the whole thing 
ought to be resurveyed. Do we have any idea what a 
third World War is going to look like? What are we 
going to do the first year? What are we going to be 
ready to do the first year? What things, after all, must 
we admit that we can’t do for two years after a war 
starts? One thing is certain: You can’t march to Mos. 
cow until at least two years after the war begins, if 
that’s what you want to do. 

What do you want to do in the third World War? 
Has anybody actually sat down and figured out just 
what we can do, or has each of these Army, Navy, 
and Air Corps people added one project after another 
more or less on a competitive and co-operative basis 
until they have built up a structure which perhaps 
doesn’t fit? 

I suspect that there are many ways in which this 
could be analyzed. Take just the question of Army 
personnel—is it necessary to have 50,000 men in uni- 
form and 20,000 civilian employes to put one division 
of 18,000 men in the front lines? Is that necessary? 
Many Army officers don’t think it is. You’ve got a 
lot of basic questions on whether you've got too ex- 
travagant an organization. 

Q Do you think it should be a responsibility of 
the Joint Chiefs? 

A I think it’s a mixed military and civilian ques- 
tion. All last year I figured on trying to get up a reso- 
lution to appoint a commission like the Hoover Com- 
mission to consider that kind of question. I never 
could find a way with the Democratic Party control 
of Congress to set up a commission that wouldn’t just 
be a rubber stamp for the Pentagon. 

Q When you say you don’t have confidence in our 
Joint Chiefs, do you mean in their military judgment? 

A I don’t mean exactly that. No doubt they would 
be pre-eminent in the strictly military field. It is 
their over-all judgment I distrust. Two years ago they 
said 14 billion dollars was enough—today they say 52 
billion dollars is absolutely essential. It does seem to 
me if they were right two years ago they can’t be 
right today. 

Q Do you think they express their own opinions 
or their opinions are made to conform to somebody 
else’s? 

A If their opinions are made to conform to some- 
body else’s then I have no confidence in their judg- 
ment. 


CORRUPTION IN GOVERNMENT— 


Q The Democrats are saying if the Republicans 
come in they won’t be any different than the Demo- 
crats, so far as having a lot of dishonest people in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and other bureaus, and 
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that they are just the same kind of people and there- 
fore you can’t cut corruption out in the Government 
by changing parties— 

A I don’t think they are the same kind of people. 
In the first place, a new broom sweeps clean—with- 
out any reflection on anybody anywhere—that’s gen- 
erally true. And I think what you see here in Wash- 
ington has been a gradual demoralization of the hon- 
esty of a good many public officials—they see one fel- 
low do it and get away with it and then there is a 
temptation for the next fellow to do it. 

Of course, I think the Republican Administration 
would appoint more honest men to office than Mr. 
Truman has. His particular political organizations 
have been worse than Republican organizations. I 
think, in general, that may well be because after 20 
years the Republicans have no patronage and no 
particular reason to be in party organization except 
public interest, public spirit. 

Q You don't think there would be any Republican 
alliances with special-privilege groups as has hap- 
pened in the past, do you? 

A I say there would be no such alliances. 

Q Senator, do you think that the Vatican matter 
will be an issue of the campaign? 

A Not if President Truman doesn’t send up any 
more nominations. 

Q Is it your guess now that Truman will be the 
Democratic candidate? 

A At the moment I am inclined to think so, but I 
have been inclined back and forth. 

Q Who would be the easiest Democrat for you to 
beat? 

A On the whole, Truman would be the easiest. 


HOUSING, HEALTH, EDUCATION— 


Q A few years ago when the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill was an issue and when you were supporting aid to 
medical schools and some other things, the real estate 
industry and a good part of the building industry and 
a g00d many doctors were calling you a socialist— 
who's changed? 

A I think they’ve changed—that is in calling me a 
socialist. I have a very definite theory that the Fed- 
eral Government’s position on questions of welfare, 
education and health and housing—all of those things 
are primarily local—in the Constitution they are for 
the State and local governments to do. And they have 
done them—they have done them on the basis of what 
you may call charity—they’ve done them on the basis 
of seeing that every family has enough food to live 
on—the minimum supply of food. They have done 
it through unemployment compensation or direct 
relief of all kinds to see that they have a minimum 
amount of food and clothing to maintain the family 
together. 

It seems to me there are certain requirements for 
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federal aid—perhaps I would be somewhat stricter 
myself than we have been in the past where we’ve 
been under pressure for the general movement to 
have federal aid. I think federal aid is justified in 
these fields under the general spending power, the 
general-welfare clause, to spend money for those wel- 
fare purposes. We’ve done it over and over again, it’s 
an established policy to some extent. And I think it is 
justified, if the need is great enough, if the States are 
too poor to do the minimum decent job the people 
want to have done, and if we can afford it. I don’t 
think it is socialism so long as you do it on the basis 
of need 

But a condition of federal aid must be a complete 
absence of all federal control. Now that’s where you 
come into this question of federal aid to education. I 
agree 100 per cent that you’ve got to keep federal 
control out of these fields. 

I think everybody in the United States is interested 
in seeing that every child in the United States has at 
least something like equality of opportunity, no mat- 
ter how poor the family or district in which he may 
be born. That’s the general basis of my federal-aid 
beliefs. 

Q Do you feel you have a majority assured for the 
Convention? 

A That’s a little hard to say because, you see, the 
delegates aren’t chosen—your conclusions are drawn 
from a number of factors—you have to judge from 
the position taken by the people likely to be delegates 
or likely to influence delegates—you’ve got to make a 
guess. I feel confident of winning. It may even come 
on the first ballot of the Convention. 

Q How has your campaign.impressed you so far? 

A There is a very strong grass-roots enthusiasm. 
And as far as the people interested in politics are 
concerned—I think there is a far greater grass-roots 
enthusiasm for me than for Eisenhower. That is due 
to the fact that the people want to get rid of this Ad- 
ministration and I am the chief opponent of Tru- 
manism. 


What a President Can Do 

Q Why do you want this presidential job? 

A I would say, trying to analyze it, that it is be- 
cause I want to see done a great many things and I am 
sure that if I were President I could do them. And I 
am not sure if I were not I could get them done. I 
think that is the main reason. A Senator has about a 
hundredth of the power of a President to do the things 
and carry out the policies he would like to see carried 
out. The President’s power in this country is tremen- 
dous and there are a great many things I would like to 
see done in the Federal Government and I feel con- 
fident I would do them. Maybe somebody else would 
dg them—only naturally I just don’t feel as sure of 
somebody else as of myself. 
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8 People of the Week 





Vandenberg-LeMay-Twining Team 
Puts Air Force Back to Work 


Top commands of the U.S. Air Force 
now have been assigned—to a heavy 
rumble of Pentagon politics. 
> Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg stays on 
as Chief of Staff for an unusual term of 
14 months because, in part at least, Presi- 
dent Truman did not want to hurt the 
General's feelings. 
> Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, an outspoken 
big-bomber man, becomes Vice Chief of 
Staff with a chance to prove that he can 
handle the top job itself. 
> Gen. Nathan F. Twining, who has 
been serving as Vice Chief, replaces Le- 
May as commander of the big bombers 
that are held in readiness for quick re- 
taliation if Russia should strike. 

Politics. These appointments followed 
a feverish, if hushed-up, period of high 
service politics that, for a time, many 
feared was inhibiting work at the Pen- 
tagon. The situation: 

General Vandenberg’s regular term as 
Chief of Staff was due to expire on April 
30. On that date, however, the General 
will be 14 months short of the 30 years’ 
service necessary for retirement. So un- 
less reappointed, he would have to be 
relegated to an inferior job, perhaps even 
sacrifice one of his four stars. 

The General, 53, handsome, compan- 
ionable, kindly, takes a deep personal 
pride in his rank and his job. He made it 
plain that he did not want to sacrifice 
either. He is well-liked in the Air Force. 
His backers were many, and some are 
powerful. 

Vandenberg’s supporters, however, did 
not include Thomas K. Finletter, Secre- 
tary of the Air Force and its civilian 
head. The Secretary reportedly would 
have preferred a man of greater personal 
force than the gentle-mannered Vanden- 
berg. Mr. Finletter also wanted the com- 
mand question settled on a long-term 
rather than a stopgap basis. 

The cases for General LeMay and 
General Twining were argued and re- 
argued. Consideration was given, too, to 
a fourth possibility, Lieut. Gen. Lauris 
Norstad, the wartime boy wonder of the 
Air Force, now 45. But General Norstad 
is commanding Allied air forces in Cen- 
tral Europe, as part of the Eisenhower 
organization. It would have been awk- 
ward to recall him. 

While these discussions were going on, 
the question of their outcome became 
the one absorbing topic of discussion 
among AF men and upper-echelon off- 
cers of the other services. Over it all 
hovered an atmosphere of suspense that 
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made it difficult to get on with the re 
armament job. Pentagon insiders say that 
important Air Force decisions were let 
unmade, in the fear that they might 
meet with the disapproval of a nev 
Chief of Staff. 

The ultimate decision lay, howeve 
with President Truman. He and Gener! 
Vandenberg are good friends, get along 
comfortably together. Mr. Truman, mor 
over, considers that Vandenberg has done 
an excellent job as Chief of Staff. And he 
saw no reason why the General, in the 
closing months of his military career, 
should be taking orders instead of giving 
them. 

So Mr. Truman, disregarding Sect: 
tary Finletter’s wishes, reappointed Ger- 
eral Vandenberg for his remaining |} 
months. He did so for the reason that, ® 
stated at the White House, “the Pres: 
dent does not wish General Vandenbers 
to be put in a subordinate command be 
fore he reaches retirement.” The LeMa\- 
Twining job swap was worked out as: 
compromise. 

The General. In nearly four years # 
AF’s Chief of Staff, General Vandenber 
has added diplomatic accomplishment 
to his achievements as a flier and fightet 
The Chief of Staff must be able to g¢ 
along with a lot of people. He must be: 
man of finesse in human relations. 

The General has gotten on well with 
Congress, which pours out the approp™ 
ations that build the AF. Committes 
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have found him an informed and co- 
operative witness. In a period of war wor- 
ies, Congress has lavished on the AF 
more money sometimes than even the 
Administration requested. 

The Air Force itself is split into two 
camps, the big-bomber men and _ those 
more interested in fighter planes, tactical 
aircraft. General Vandenberg has had 
grvice in both branches. And, although 
he has laid more stress on the big planes 
and the atom bomb than on the fighters, 
he also has kept the two branches of AF 
on co-operative terms. 

General Vandenberg sits with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the top military policy 
planning group. Here he combined with 
the Army Chief of Staff in an attempt 
virtually to’ strip the Navy of its air 
power, an effort that was near success 
until events in Korea proved the use- 
fulness of the aircraft carrier, and re- 
versed a decision that practically had 
been made. 

The General came out of West Point 
in 1923, being graduated 240th in a class 
of 261. But he had been boning up to 
enter the new and comparatively un- 
popular Army Air Corps, and he made it. 
Quickly at home in this field, he became 
an adroit flier, a tactician, a planner. 

The General’s detractors, and he has 
them, sometimes attribute his rise to the 
fact that he is a nephew of the late Sen- 
ator Arthur H. Vandenberg, the Repub- 
lian shaper and champion of Adminis- 
tration foreign policy. This, however, 
overlooks a distinguished war record in 
top command posts in Africa and Europe. 
General Vandenberg not only planned 
combat missions but flew dozens of them 
himself. 

Despite a congressional liking for the 
AF head, relations became somewhat 
strained last year. Testifying in the Mac- 
Arthur hearings, Vandenberg said the 
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SECRETARY FINLETTER 
».. Objection overruled 
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Gaylord Boxes Give You 
Extra Sales Messages 
..» Lheyre Traveling Billboards 


It’s the unseen quality 
that gives you the extra 
margin of safety in 


Shipping containers carrying your 
trademark, sales message or slogan 
provide extra sales contacts. And they 
provide unusual opportunity for seasonal 
merchandising or special promotion deals. 


Because good first impressions are good 
business it pays to ship your products in 
distinctive Gaylord Boxes. 


For helpful information on “advertising on the 
move” get in touch with your nearest Gaylord 
Sales and Service office. 





CORRUGATED & SOLID FIBRE BOXES « FOLDING CARTONS e KRAFT BAGS & SACKS « KRAFT PAPER & SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City « Seattle « Indianapolis ¢ Houston « Los Angeles 
Oakland « Minneapolis « Detroit « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Dallas « Cincinnati « Des Moines « Oklah City e G vill 

Portland « St. Louis e San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas City e Bogal e Mil kee « Chatt ga e Weslaco « New Haven e Appleton 
Hickory ¢ Amarillo « Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson « Miami « Omaha « Mobile e Philadelphia « Little Rock « Charlotte « Cleveland 
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do business in 
New York State 


Is water critical in your opera- 
tions? New York’s high water 
table, three major rivers, plus 
numerous reservoirs, lakes and 
streams meet almost every wa- 
ter need for cooling, process- 
ing, and waste disposal. The 
State will be glad to provide 
detailed information (includ- 
ing analyses) on local water 
conditions. For the facts on 
New York’s water supply or 
any other information that you 
need to guide your selection 
of plants and plant sites, write: 
N.Y.State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 196, 112 State Street, 
Albany 7, New York. 




















Provides the last 
word in property 


control... 


@ American retrospec- 
tive appraisals establish 
unit property records 
with individual costs, 
depreciation reserves 
and provisions — 

Kept up to date, they 
are the last word in 
property control. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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. » - LeMay and Twining will get further grooming 


AF was operating on a “shoestring” basis. 
This did not sit well with those who 
counted up the billions that had been 
spent. , ; 

The General continues to make a poor 
mouth about his AF. Production and de- 
liveries are behind schedule—in part, AF 
maintains, because a few years ago some 
appropriations were impounded by Mr. 
Truman, not spent. General Vandenberg 
acknowledges that Russia is making rapid 
advances, especially in the jet-propelled 
field. He worries and frets about this 
factor. 

The new Vandenberg 14-month tour 
promises to be one of slowly catching up 
in areas where Russia has forged ahead. 





GENERAL TWINING 
... from tactics to strategy 


As for his successor in June, 1953, and 
AF officers already are wondering about 
that: 

Big-bomber man. General LeMay, 
45, obviously is to be groomed for the 
job through his 14 months as Vice Chief 
of Staff. Many doubts are raised, how- 
ever. LeMay is a gruff, taciturn, hard- 
driving General with a predilection for 
the big bomber and overpowering air 
raids. 

While General Vandenberg was flying 
tactical missions in Europe, LeMay was 
pouring devastation on Japan and Japa- 
nese installations in the Pacific. After 
the war, he commanded U.S. planes in 
the Berlin “air lift.” His ability as a flier 
and commander of fliers is unquestioned. 

The questions about General LeMay’s 
promotion to Chief of Staff concern his 
ability to handle tactfully and diplomat- 
ically the touchy situations that arise be- 


tween the Air Force and Congress, bp. 
tween AF and the other services ap 
within AF. 

Administrator. General Twining is }y 
no means out of the running for the ‘ 
Chief of Staff post. He is a flier tho. 
oughly schooled in all branches of mij. 
tary aviation; but tactical flying, rcs 
ordination of fighting planes with ground 
troops, has been his specialty. Unde 
General Vandenberg, he has confined 
himself largely to administrative iattes 
and has avoided public attention, 

General Twining, now 54, came jinty 
the Army in World War I from the Ny. 
tional Guard and then went to Wes 
Point. He spent a number of years in the 
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GENERAL LEMAY 
. .. One jump from the top 


infantry before turning to the Air Corps. 
Just now, AF authorities feel he needs 
seasoning in strategic flying, the use a 
the big bombers. This he will acquire in 
his new job at the head of the Strategic 
Air Command. 

After Vandenberg? In the end, a 
other President than Mr. Truman maj 
appoint General Vandenberg’s success0. 
And his choice quite easily might be 
General Norstad, who long has been 
marked for the AF’s top command. 

Meanwhile, there is increasing ques 
tioning about the Air Force. Events it 
Korea, Russian advances, production 
sluggishness, shortages of tactical ait 
craft and pilots are receiving renewet 
attention. The AF’s whole concept maj 
soon be under critical review. Gener! 
Vandenberg’s last 14 months in unifom 
are not to be easy ones. And his success! 
apparently will be facing difficulties, to. 
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Machinery. ..and The National City Bank of New York 
rps 
eeds 
e Ol 
re in Until recently, most of the machines man invented owned assets totaling more than 18 billion dollars. 
egic multiplied the horsepower at his command. By in- Like many other businessmen, machinery -manu- 
creasing his productivity at a fabulous rate, these facturers find distinct advantages to banking with 
al machines enabled him to enjoy more and more of the The National City Bank of New York. It offers every 
comforts of life, while working fewer and fewer hours. facility, unparalleled resources, and 140 years of bank- 
| be Now there are even more promising machines hum- ing experience. Moreover, the Bank’s complete serv- 
peel ming and clicking in laboratories and “‘factories.”’ ices are quickly available anywhere in the United 
They are giant electronic calculators that may increase States or overseas. The Bank has 67 Branches in 
la man’s mental output as much as the work-doing ma- Greater New York, and correspondent banks in 
Jag chines raised his physical production. These mechan- every state. Overseas there are 56 fully staffed Na- 
tion . : A Pi ‘ a A 
i. ical brains unravel in a short time problems that would tional City Branches, and correspondents in every 
wed take a human brain a lifetime to solve, and thus open commercially important world city. LLL LL 
may up completely new fields for science to explore. a latte Chen 
eral The manufacture of machinery isa most important. 9 
wal element in our economy. In 1951, more than 25 bil- ? 5 4 - p ; 
nit lion dollars’ worth of new machinery was turned out First in World Wide Banki £ é 
here, and the 12,000 companies that produced it ¢ 1812-1952 
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CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

































Sensitive handling: careful compounding to an 
exact “prescription” —these are some of the 
factors that make the difference between every 
day steel—and the special steels that set 
Crucible apart. 

For instance — Crucible special magnetic 
alloys are used in instruments sensitive enough 
to pick up a fly’s footstep; Crucible precision 
castings for jet engine parts are accurate within 
thousandths of an inch, and Crucible clock 
spring steels are specially made for split-sec- 
ond operation. 

The range of Crucible special purpose steels 
is daily increasing to meet industry’s ever- 
demanding needs. If you have a requirement 
that a special steel can fill... call on Crucible. 





CRUCIBLE 





first name in special purpose steels 








52 years of Fine, steelmaking 
AMERICA, GENERAL 


SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. 
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OLIVER BUILDING, 


° PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN 
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fine steel has specialists, too 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Defense in the United States is 
i be a 200-billion-dollar in- 
dustry, costing 20 billion a year 


for upkeep. 


That's only for plant, equip- 
ment and maintenance. Pay rolls, 
other costs will add up to 25 bil- 


lions annually. 


It's a gigantic undertaking 


that will 


touch almost every 


phase of U.S. life and business 
for years to come. 


The basic facts about long-range 
costs of U. S. defenses are these: 

Invested in the physical plant and 
equipment of the military services, by 
the end of 1955, will be 200 billion dol- 


lars. That is 


investment 


already 


made and to be made in planes, ships, 
tanks, guns, guided missiles, ammuni- 
tion, base facilities and other physical 
assets that go with the military machine. 


ARMS PLANT: 200 BILLIONS 


Upkeep Will Be Big Business From Now On 


To protect that investment, to re- 
place worn-out or obsolete equipment, 
to keep the military plant modernized 
and ready for use, is to involve an ex- 
penditure, at present prices, of about 
20 billion dollars a year—indefinitely. 

That is the official picture of the de- 
fense enterprise as it is planned. The 
balance sheet actually is a conservative 
one. 

The 200-billion-dollar investment in 
military plant does not include atomic- 
energy assets that are as large as those 
of the entire automobile industry. It does 
not include the investment in foreign 
military aid, or the stockpile of raw 
materials. 

Likewise, the 20 billion dollars of an- 
nual expense required to keep the mili- 
tary plant modern and ready excludes 
all pay and subsistence, all foreign aid, 
all atomic energy. It is limited to re- 
placements for the physical military 
plant. 

Another 20 to 25 billion dollars will 
be required for pay, subsistence and 
travel for military personnel, and for 
other operating expenses. Atomic-energy 
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“Defense Dept. Data 


expenses will be in addition. So will any 
foreign aid after 1955. 

The military machine that is being 
built to protect this country in a dan- 
gerous world is to represent immense in- 
vestments in many lines and large an- 
nual expenditures to keep it in working 
order. By categories, the cost of building 
and of maintaining the country’s defense 
calls for the following: 

Aircraft, by 1955, will have an invest- 
ment of 65 billion dollars, on the basis 
of present plans. The life of a military 
plane, on the average, is about five years 
—less for fighters, more for bombers. And 
the experience of the last two years, in 
which this country has found itself fall- 
ing behind in aircraft development and 
production, is expected to discourage 
any inclination to allow air defenses to 
become outdated. 

Obsolete planes, in consequence, are 
expected to be replaced with new mod- 
els. Each new plane, experience indi- 
cates, will cost more than the plane that 
is being replaced. 

Military services, thus, will need to 
spend at least 12 billion dollars a year 


Replacement Cost... $20 Billion 


(annually, after 1955) 
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“Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?” 


“Chase’s Pension Trust Division handles 
hundreds of problems just like yours each year.” 


“My problem was the same as yours, 
Bill. And I found that the Chase Na- 
tional Bank had the answer. They 
have a special Pension Trust Division 
devoted exclusively to employee pen- 
sion and deferred profit-sharing plans. 
It is staffed by men who, through the 
years, have accumulated a vast back- 
log of experience in this specialized 


field. They can save you time...mon- 
ey ... find the answers to problems 
that only such specialists can solve. 

“For instance, they will help you 
explore the general subject of retire- 
ment programs and aid you in devel- 
oping an actual plan for your com- 
pany. Then, as Trustee, Chase’s broad 
trust and investment experience will 


insure wise administration of the 
funds for any’ plan you may adopt. 
And you can always be sure of friend- 
ly, efficient service from all of the 
people at Chase. 

“All in all, Chase was the perfect 
answer for me, and I’m sure that it 
would be for you. Why don’t you talk 
to the people at Chase?” 










































































The following day | did talk to Chase 


“I told them the whole story. Our 
manufacturing concern was_ faced 
with the same type of personnel 
problem which was troubling many 
other corporations. Many of our em- 
ployees—and this went right up into 
the supervisory and junior executive 
levels—were becoming anxious about 
future security. As a result, although 
we were paying the going wages for 
the industry, we found ourselves los- 
ing present and prospective employ- 
ees to competitors. 

“Everyone agreed that the situa- 
tion could be materially improved by 
an adequate retirement program. 

“Chase’s specialists gave us the 
help we needed. They not only pro- 
posed possible solutions for our prob- 
lem, but they also analyzed our pay- 
roll and gave us careful estimates of 
the cost of a plan for our particular 
concern. [he result was a plan tailored 
to our needs and our pocketbook. 

“From start to finish, Chase gave us 
direct personal service, saving much 
valuable time. And, in working with 
the people from Chase, I was struck 
by their grasp of general business 
know-how... by their contacts in ev- 
ery branch of the business world. 

“T realized just how true it is that 
‘it pays to do business with Chase.’ ” 





Chase has men trained and experienced to 
handle the financial problems of every in- 
dustry. Why not write, call or come in. 


It pays to do business with Chase 


THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
[MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.] 
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. . . Atomic power may add 
to ship-modernizing expense 


just to keep the country’s aircraft in- 
vestment from deteriorating. 

These costs are to be increased, rather 
than reduced, by the development of 
pilotless aircraft and guided missiles, just 
beginning. More complicated electronic 
equipment, too, is to add to cost. Even 
now, the cost of the electronic equipment 
in one modern bomber is twice as high 
as the entire cost of the old bomber that 
is being replaced. 

Naval ships involve an investment of 
approximately 40 billion dollars. Each 
type of ship has a different rate of de- 
preciation. World War II destroyers are 
to be due for replacement in the years 
just ahead. And the time is not far off 





ai 7 ~Eockused 
EACH NEW PLANE DESIGN ... 
. .. is more costly than the old one 


when cruisers and carriers will have to 
be replaced or modernized. 

Cost of replacement and moderniza- 
tion of the fleet is set conservatively at 
1.5 billion dollars a year. It could be 
much higher. Atomic power plants. for 
ships already are being built. How rap- 
idly these atomic plants are put into ex- 
isting ships is to influence the future cost 
of modernization. Carriers, other ships 
become more costly each year. Where 
naval leaders formerly talked of 60-mil- 
lion-dollar carriers, they now plan for 
supercarriers that cost well over 200 
million. 

Tanks, guns, other pieces of fighting 
equipment involve an investment of 35 
billion dollars. Rate of obsolescence of 
these is high. 

It is going to be necessary to spend at 
least 8 billion dollars a year to keep the 


Expanding Opportunities 
For Business and Industry 


Ideal working 
have attracted an ample 
supply of labor to Florida 
Fast growing markets, con- 
venient transportation facili- 
ties, abundance of raw ma- 
terials and other advantages 
make an unbeatable com- 
bination for profitable oper- 
ations. 


conditions 


Get all the interesting details 
on how a move to fast-grow- 
ing Florida can benefit. your 
business—TODAY'! 


If you are interested in go- 
ing into business in Florida, 
write us, stating type of business. 
We will send you helpful booklet 
on: Florida's Fast-Growing Markets. 


STATE OF FLORIDA 


3103 G Commission Building Tallahassee 
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Sentuaky Stracght 
Deurton Wiushey 


BOTTLED IN BOND y 





THE FAVORITE IN YOUR GLASSES 


Look no further for a winning 
bottled in bond bourbon. Choose 
CHURCHILL and you'll enjoy 
a full-flavored distinguished 


Kentucky favorite. 


100 PROOF « THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION 


CHURCHILL 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


¢ OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 











Life 
is just 
a bubble 


Toss worries and cares into piny-fresh 
air at the Gideon where life is light as a 
bubble. If you’ve lots of relaxing to do, 
and snoozes to sneak in-between, this is 
the place for you—away trom people and 
feverish, tiring social activity. Take the 
“Restoration Cure” at The Spa mineral 
baths, and send tensions and troubles 
away with the bubbles. Go home—ready 
again for zestful living. Privately oper- 
ated. For reservations or free booklet, 


write Myron H. Woolley, Manager. 














Thomas Shirt President 
Announces Plans for BIF 


Los Angeles—M. C. Shapiro, President of 
the Thomas Shirt Company, announces 
that representatives of his firm will attend 
the British Industries Fair in London this 
year to inspect new designs and materials 
in British textiles. “My own visit to the 
BIF last year convinced me that no pro- 
gressive textile concern should miss this 
annual event,” said Mr. Shapiro. 

British Industries Fair, London and Bir- 
mingham—May 5-16. For complete details, 
write or phone the nearest British Consu- 
late, or; Commercial Department, British 
Embassy, Washington 5, D. C. 


Special Report 














For armament: four times 
value of all U. S. factories , .. 


arsenal stocked with modern weapons 
with each new model costing more thay 
the one replaced. 

Base facilities, ammunition, stores 
other miscellaneous equipment will rep- 
resent an investment by 1955. that j 
officially estimated at 60 billion dollars. 
To keep that investment in order is going 
to require an expenditure of about 35 
billion dollars a year. 

These figures help you understand wh 
it is that the arms business is going to 
be big business in this country for as 
long in the future as anyone can foresee, 
The dollar amounts represent the invest. 
ment and replacement cost of police 
service for the American people. What 
happens to the physical assets involved 
is to be of major importance to U.S. busi. 
ness for a long time. 

After World War II, investment in 
defense facilities was allowed to deter- 
orate rapidly. Weapons were given away 
or scrapped. Very little money was pro- 
vided for replacement of obsolete equip- 
ment. A big part of the military machine 
was permitted to rust or otherwise-dis- 
integrate. The cost of that neglect is ap- 
pearing in the arms program of today, 

This time, leaders of the armed forces 
are hopeful that the American people 
will not permit the scrapping of the huge 
physical plant that is being built to as- 
sure security. 

Size of the plant is only now begin- 
ning to be appreciated by the average 
individual. Immensity of the job of keep- 
ing the plant replaced and modernized 
has not even started to sink in yet. What 
it means, in dollars of cost and dollars of 
military buying orders, is shown more 
clearly by a few comparisons. 

The 200-billion-dollar investment in 
the defense machine is more than fou 
times the present book value of all the 
plants and equipment of all U.S. manv- 
facturing corporations. The investment 
in military aircraft alone is going to be 
well over twice as much as the book 
value of the plants and equipment of the 
country’s five largest manufacturing it- 
dustries combined. 

Or take the 20 billion dollars of re- 
placements that will be needed each 
year to keep the fighting machine mo¢- 
ernized and up to standard. U.S. bus 
ness, investing heavily to modernize and 
expand its physical plant, never has spent 
that much on new plant and equipment 
in a year except in the years 1948 and 
1951. 

Military buying orders after 1955 are 
to be immense if the defense machiner! 
is not to deteriorate. Just how big and 
how important these orders will have 
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. . . Business to feel 
efects for at least 15 years 


ie also is pointed up by comparison. 
\fost of the 20 billions of annual ex- 
yense is to be for hard goods—durable 
nilitary equipment and construction. The 
i,test official figures show that the armed 
forges have been spending at an annual 
ate of 18 billion dollars on these thjngs 
in recent months. 

Military spending on actual deliveries 
s to rise steadily in months ahead, then 
io decline late in 1954, according to the 
oficial schedule. Yet even after these 
expenditures decline to a plateau level, 
the armed forces will need to spend more 
n replacements than they are spending 
on deliveries of durable goods and con- 
truction today. Present plans call for 
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THE ARMAMENTS BUSINESS 


... orders will be immense 


these replacement expenditures for many, 
many years. 

A new force in American business is 
being created by this official arms-re- 
placement schedule. Flow of defense 
orders to business is to support high-level 
output of planes, ships, tanks, guided 


missiles, artillery and hundreds of other 


military items. It is not to ebb in any 
recession, 

Demand for metals, and the ores from 
Which they come, is to be strongly af- 
lected. Scores of other commodities will 
feel the pressure. Employment, capital 
requirements, taxes, all are to be influ- 
enced by the need for 20 billion dollars 
ot replacements each year for military 
‘qupment. The new force, if defense 
Planners are correct, will be important 
t0 U.S. business for at least 15 years in 
the future, : 
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WE ACT AS TRUSTEE UNDER 
PENSION AND PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING PLANS AND AS AGENT 
FOR INDIVIDUAL TRUSTEES. 








B OTH MANAGEMENT ANDLABOR 

are seeking the best method 
of solving the retirement prob- 
lem. A real measure of financial 
security is the goal, but there is 
no standard method for achiev- 
ing this goal. The great varia- 
tion in earnings and working 
conditions in companies and 
trades create the need for differ- 
ent approaches to the common 
problem. 

Our Pension Trust Division 
has acquired a unique expe- 
rience in developing all types of 
pension systems for a_ great 
number of trades and businesses. 
This experience can be invalu- 
able in working out a pension 
plan to fit the income and em- 
ployee benefit requirements of 
your company. We shall be glad 
to discuss with you any pension 
problem you may have, includ- 
ing pension costs. No obligation 
whatever. 

Write or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION 
The National City Bank of New York 

and 


City Bank Farmers Trust Company. 


Ask for our Pension Booklet USN 1. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Established 1812 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Chartered 1822 
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LET US 


SOLVE YOUR 
INVESTMENT 
PROBLEMS 


For less than 6¢ a day 


We have been doing this successfully 
for thousands of investors for 50 years 


In just 15 minutes a week FINANCIAL 
WoRLD helps you to be “‘financially forti- 
fied’’ . . . arms you with the necessary 
weapons for making sound business and 
financial decisions in the months ahead. 

It gives you facts, keeps you thoroughly 
informed of all developments that have a 
bearing on your business and on the se- 
curities held by your company and yourself. 

FINANCIAL WORLD is not designed for 
the ‘‘get-rich-quick”’ individual who wants 
to turn a fast dollar in the market. It is 
written and edited for the investor, for the 
busy executive who wants intelligent 
guidance in managing his investments. 

Keeps you close to the money market, 
tax-sheltered investments. Weekly features 
analyze attractive stocks, Washington and 
economic news, business activities, sum- 
marize current market trends. Don’t miss 
‘L. G.’s”’ editorial comments. 

For $5 you get next 13 weekly issues and 
three 64-page Pocket Stock Guides with 
essential data on 1,970 listed stocks, and 
secure FREE the complete series ‘‘Four 
VitaL STeps TO INVESTMENT SUCCESS.” 
Money back in 30 days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50th Year of Service to Investors 


86-US Trinity Place New York 6, N.Y. 











Play safe — when you 
buy a safe. Look for the 
round-the-world ¢m- 
blem— mark of finest 
craftsmanship on fire 
and burglar - resistive 
safes, vault doors, safe 
record files. 
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Price Indexes—Fair or No}? 
Billions Hang on Revisions 


Slide-rule experts in Washing- 
ton control wages of millions of 
workers. They do it by picking a 
number every three months. 

This is an index number that 
measures living-cost changes. If 
prices are up, pay goes higher. 
If they are down, wages drop. 

How are the numbers chosen? 
Are they rigged te help labor? 
Here in A-B-C form are the an- 
swers to questions now being 
raised. 


Every time the official index of liv- 
ing costs goes up one point, it is esti- 
mated that nearly 1 billion dollars in 
pay raises can be touched off auto- 
matically. 

Millions of American workmen now 
find that their pay has a tie with an in- 
dex number that comes out of Washing- 
tion. In other fields, thousands of manu- 
facturers have contracts that are linked 
in. with another Government index—that 
of wholesale prices of goods. 

Indexes that the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics compile have come to hold a dol- 
lars-and-cents meaning both to workers 
and to employers. 

Questions again are beginning to be 
raised about those indexes—whether they 
are fair, whether they might be rigged, 


whether they should be changed to 3 
different base. A job of reconstructioy 
actually is under way, and _ that fae¢ 
getting attention. 

At the moment there are two index 
that measure the rise and fall of q. 
sumer prices affecting an average wor. 
ers family. These indexes commonly a 
referred to as cost-of-living indexes 
When the latest report on living cos; 
was made, one index showed a rise 
living costs, and a 3-cent-an-hour in- 
crease in pay automatically was mak 
to a million auto workers and to man 
employes in other industries. At the sane 
time, the second index showed no change 
at all. Evebrows immediately were raised, 
Had a little doctoring been done ty 
force a new pay raise, while leaving w. 
changed the official index that is used 
a measuring rod of inflation? 

To complicate things further, the fis 
index moved up exactly enough to give 
the 3-cent raise to auto workers. If the 
index had gone up one tenth of a point 
less, a million auto workers would hav 
received 2 cents instead of 3. Adjust 
ments are made every three month 
with 1 cent in raises being given fu 
each rise of 1.14 points. 

That index is known as the “old” living. 
cost index. Unions tied their wage con 
tracts to it before the Government came 


out with a temporary revision of the in- 
dex in January, 1951. The unions ce. 
clined to transfer to the temporary it- 


dex on the ground that it was based on 
incomplete surveys and _ revisions. The 


Government then continued to issue the 


Write Herring-Hall-Marvin, Hamilton, Ohio, 









































for Brochure Protect Your Business Ask 
for Form 490 
Fe rere py ec 
j TABLE 2 = CONSUMERS! PRICE INDEX 1/ FOR MODERATE-INCOME FAMILIES 
y Persie IN LARGE CITIES = JANUARY 15, 1952 
(4 — (1935-39 = 100) 
In the heart = 3 : : Fuel : * M ’ 
H : : Elects: House— :Niscel-1 
wd wore York City’s cahy Bnew sts Apparel: Rent: and :furnish~: laneouss . 
major attractions t i iRefrig,: ings 3 2/3 
a A . 
On the convenient midtown UsS. AVERAGE 129.1 232eh 2006 ©1297 14500 20901 16906 190 
East Side... right at rail and ~ ‘il 
at SARIDRRRES . . 8 Sow Gaps 80 Birminghom, Ales 19407 220.2 218.3 138.2 19.9 168,01 
shopping, entertainment and Boston, Masse 180.0 218.2 191.6 162.5 199.3 1 309.0 
business centers. Buffelo, Ne Ye 188.3 225.2 198.0 139.8 oes ~—gif hing 195,]e 
hice Ill es) a, ro ’ Sn reneatot 
HOTEL | Se ieeae a ee oe 
Commopore | i 
a E. L. SEFTON, President y) | MEASURING THE COST OF LIVING—TWO WAYS 








the most important price figures issued by Government 
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New, Faster, Easier, Lower Cost Methods 
FOR INVENTORY CONTROL! 





If your business is typical, you've never had so many 
complex inventory problems. Now, certainly, is the time 
to investigate new, improved Remington Rand methods 
for closer, more effective control of inventory, with big 
savings in supervisory and clerical time. 


Robot-Kardex — A: Marvel of Speed and Compactness 


Even though you're already enjoying the advantages of 
Kardex, Robot-Kardex can increase daily work output 
still further. Electrically powered, push button operated, 
it cuts record finding time fully 30% ... houses 59% 
more records per square foot of space...delivers each 
record slide at desk-height for easier posting... reduces 
fatigue and makes routine work more interesting. 


New Kardex KARDLOK Forms and Signals 


Another innovation is Kardlok — a design that gives you 
quicker, easier setting of signals ...caliper-accurate posi- 
tioning of signals...and positive locking of signals 


against accidental disarrangement. It’s the last word in 
dependable, visible charting of your item-by-item inven- 
tory status. What’s more, it’s ideal for Kardex systems em- 
ploying Remington Rand’s Automatic Computing Chart. 


Complete Installation Service 


Let Remington Rand take full responsibility for super- 
vising and/or handling completely your change-over to 
new, better inventory control methods. Our installation 
experts can save you money on every phase of the job. 


J e @ 
For information, visit our nearest Business Equipment 


Center or write to Management Controls Reference 
Library, Room 1708, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 


requesting free literature. 














Pi | : 
COFFIN-REDINGTON gains distribution 


advantages in SACRAMENTO 


Coffin-Redington Company, division of 
Brunswig Drug Co., is another blue-chip 
national firm with newly-built branch 
lant facilities in the Sacramento Heart- 
and, In this favored area business and 
industry gain inland security, plus a 
strategic central location only minutes 
from market in California’s booming 
Central Valleys and within overnight 


haul of 11,000,000 people state-wide. 
For decentralized manufacturing the 
Sacramento Heartland offers still other 
advantages ... plenty of water and 
power, uncrowded communities, co- 
operative labor, and a climate that invites 
the use of efficient, single story structures, 
and insures more working days, no 
weather delays. 





. WRITE TODAY for "The Economy of the Sacramento Area". Sixty 
pages of unvarnished fact. Room 208, SACRAMENTO MUNICIPAL 
UTILITY DISTRICT, Box 2391, Sacramento, Calif. 


\ SACRAMENTO HEARTLAND 


SUN AND WATER BLESSED 
. WITH ROOM TO GROW 


we 








Sani! Titis Issue 


To Your Friends ...witHout CHARGE 


ee ee ee we ae Cae mee 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


Please send a free copy of the March 14, 1952 issue 
of “U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT’ with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 
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War and postwar inflatio, 
accepted in new indexes , _ 


“old” index along with the new figy, 
The old index for January, 1952, is 19); 
per cent of the 1935-39 average, 7), 
temporary revised figure is 189.1 per ce: 
of the 1935-39 average, so that there 
practicaly no difference at the pres 
time. 

A brand-new index on living e, 
however, is scheduled to come out ; 
February, 1953. When that new veri 
is ready, the two others presumal) 
will be discarded. Unions then will hay: 
to gear their contracts to the 1953-mo¢, 
index or drop wage escalators. 

The wholesale-price index als \ 
undergoing change. The January, 195) 
index of wholesale prices, just y. 
nounced, contains several major change 
The old-style index is dropped. One ¢ 
the important changes is use of a ne 
base period for figuring the rise or fi 
of prices. “Par,” or 100, is the averay 
level of prices for selected items in thy 
period of 1947 through 1949. The o 
index used 1926 prices as the base. 

Inflation of the war and postwar yeas 
in other words, is being accepted, ani 
the index numbers are adjusted accord: 
ingly. Anyone taking a quick look at t! 
wholesale index now will get the feeling 
that prices are not so far above pi 
For example, the January, 1952, inde 
number is 113.2 per cent of the 1947-4 
average, meaning that prices are 13) 
per cent above the level in that ba 
period. However, the index announce 
last month, for December, 1951, unde 
the old system, was 177.8 per cent of th 
1926 average. 

A similar switch in the base periods 
is taking place in many other Goven- 
ment indexes. Wherever possible, th 
indexes are being moved to this ne 
postwar base -of 1947-49. What really i 
going on is a major job of reconstructing 
the basic indexes of the Government 
This job has been undertaken in tle 
past at various times, with the base pe 
riod being put at 1923-26 for a whik 
and then later moved to 1935-39. TI 
cost-of-living index is one of those ! 
which the new base period will b 
adopted next year. 


, ' 
The cost-of-living index ists tl 


most important price figures issued bi 
the Government. It not only guides th 
rise or fall of wages under contracts th 
have cost-of-living escalators, but it fie 
the size of wage and _ salary increas 
allowed under stabilization rules of th 
Government in the present period of coli 
trols. More than 3.5 million workers a 
covered by agreements containing wag 
escalator clauses giving automatic P* 
raises. Many millions of other workers 
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_,. More items to be added 
to basic market basket 


are given raises voluntarily by employers 
as prices rise. 

A rise of one point in an official index 
can result in a pay raise of $20 a year 
for each worker involved. If employers 
generally give raises, this can amount to 
a total of nearly a billion dollars a year 
in added costs, for each point rise in the 
index. With that much at stake, Con- 
gress has authorized the BLS to mod- 
emize its living-cost index. 

When the new index appears, it will 
use a 1947-49 base as par, or 100. The 
present living-cost indexes both use a 
1935-39 base period. Thus, the index 
figures will not be as large when the 
later base, and its inflated prices, is put 


—Dept. of Labor 
EWAN CLAGUE OF ‘BLS 
... “Impartial,’’ said the experts 


into use. If the figures are translated into 
the purchasing-power dollar, the 53-cent 
dollar of today, on that 1935-39 base, 
will become something like a 90-cent 
dollar when compared with the new base 
of 1947-49. 

The change in base date, however, 
will be only one of the adjustments made 
in revising this index. About 40 per cent 
more items will be added to the market 
basket of goods and services that are 
checked monthly for price changes. New 
items of food or household goods will be 
added to bring the list up to date. Sur- 
veys have been made to discover what 
the average worker’s family of today 
buys, and from these studies will come 
amodern market basket, replacing an old 
one compiled in 1936. 

These changes, and others planned, 
could result in complaints from one 
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’ HYATTS 


help make steel , 
production | 
records 


AST year’s record—an all time 

high—showed a production 
of 105,000,000 tons—8,000,000 
more tons than the steel industry 
produced in 1950, and plans for 
1952, if not interrupted, call for 
still greater tonnage. 

To attain and maintain such a 
high production level, operating 
equipment must necessarily be at 
peak performance at all times. 

And to help keep the mills oper- 
ating successfully at this continu- 
ous pace, Hyatt Roller Bearings are 
serving and saving in tables...cars 
...cranes...mill motors...and other 
auxiliary equipment. 

Thus proved by performance, 
easing shock loads, extending 
equipment life, and reducing oper- 
ating costs, Hyatts are the preferred 
steel mill bearings. Likewise in all 
other branches of industry, agri- 
culture and transportation Hyatts 
are the first choice of equipment 
builders. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Har- 
rison, New Jersey. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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YOUR PENSION PLAN 


To maintain maximum effectiveness, your pension 
plan should reflect today’s rapidly changing tax, 
labor and economic conditions. Much of our work 


is devoted to the revision and extension of existing 


plans. Ours is a continuing service—an important 


point because pension programs are continuing pro- 


grams. A copy of our pension brochure will be sent 


to you upon request. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS ° 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 


Washington Columbus Tulsa Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 
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FOLDING 


MADE EASY 
) 


\ ae 


Now get easy, fast folding of 
anything you mail. Eliminate letters 
slow, costly hand folding with 
the new A. B. Dick Folding 


= 


Machine. Statements 
Learn in 5 minutes how_to 
make all standard folds. Just Direct Mail 
use the Quick-Set Fold Chart. 


No measuring! No computing! Others 
Send coupon for details. 


EXCLUSIVE Quick-Set Fold 
Chart. No guesswork! 


Countless | 






A. B. DICK COMPANY 
Dept. UN-352-1 

5700 W. Touhy Ave. 
Chicago 31, Ill. 
I’dlike more informationon saving with 
the new A. B. Dick Folding Machine. 


Name 





Position 

















AN INDUSTRIAL STATE 





Maine is and always was a fine industrial State. It 
has all the power, transportation, natural resources, 
market accessibility and capable, resourceful workers 
necessary to profitable industrial operation. History 
proves it. 

And Maine has more—its recreational and educational 
advantages and ideal family living conditions are 
pluses not found elsewhere. 

You'll find it easier to work and easier to play when 
you are in business in Maine. Before you decide on a 
new location, get the ‘Maine Facts’. 


An inquiry on your business 
letterhead wiil have prompt, 
confidential attention. Write 
today. 


Maine Development Comm. « Augusta 5, Maine 
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Changes in indexes approved 
by statistical experts . . 


group or another about the accuracy oj 
the 1953-model index on living costs 
Unions claimed during World War | 
that the index was not moving up fay 
enough, and somewhat similar cop. 
plaints have been voiced by some unioy 
leaders regarding the temporary inde, 
issued last vear. 

On the whole, however, the living. 
cost index has won acceptance. It ha 
been investigated more than any othe; 
Government index, and has received , 
clean bill of health from. statistical ey. 
perts. The index was praised by a Hous 
Labor Committee group after extensive 
hearings. Three advisory committee: 
from the American Statistical Associa. 
tion, from employers and unions. cop. 
stantly review the work of BLS on this 
index. These groups have commended 
Ewan Clague, Commissioner of the Bu- 
reau, as an impartial expert on statistics, 

Similarly, BLS methods used in the 
change-over to a new wholesale-price in- 
dex were checked by outside experts, who 
approved of everything done. Experts say 
that the change to a new base date for an 
index does not mean the figures are being 
rigged to hide inflation, since the index 
clearly measures the change in prices be- 
tween a given base period and the cur 
rent month. The percentage of rise be- 
tween any two dates is the same regard- 
less of the base date used. 

BLS thus can point to the support of 
many statisticians for these changes in 
of: cial indexes. Experts deny that there 
has been any attempt to “rig” the living. 
cost index, the wholesale index, or an 
other figures BLS compiles. 


NLRB Appointee 
A Middle-Roader 


Labor policy, as made by the Nation! 
Labor Relations Board, will change ven 
little now that the Board again is at ful 
strength. Ivar H. Peterson, latest ap- 
pointee to the NLRB, seldom will be i 
a position to swing a decision becaust 
the four other members usually are 0! 
the same side of the fence. 

Peterson’s appointment is of speci’ 
interest to employers, however, since he 
has been named to succeed James f 
Reynolds, Jr., who voted the industn 
viewpoint more often than other met 
bers of the Board. What employers watt 
to know is whether Peterson is Ppl 
labor in his leanings, or whether he ci! 
be counted on to support employer views 
as often as Reynolds did. 
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_. . Peterson has held 
several posts with Board 


The answer, from those who know 
peterson best, is that he is likely to in- 
terpret the Taft-Hartley law impartially, 
with no preconceived views, either pro 
y antilabor. He is considered a middle- 
of-the-roader. 

Peterson, his friends insist, is not to 
he rated as prolabor just because of his 
ysociation with Senator Wayne Morse 
(Rep.), of Oregon. (He has been Morse’s 
executive assistant for more than three 
years.) Peterson is said to disagree with 
me of the views of Senator Morse, who 
was elected with union support and gen- 
erally is considered a friend of labor. 





Harris 


NLRB’S PETERSON 
. @ background in labor problems 





Peterson also has a background in 
problems faced by employers in labor 
relations. He served for a time as director 
of labor relations for the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. 

He also knows the National Labor 
Relations Board fromthe inside. From 
1938 to 1946, he held several legal jobs 
with the Board, including review at- 
torney, special attorney for the trial ex- 
aminers’ division, legal assistant to former 
Chairman H. A. Millis, and assistant 
general counsel. 

Before naming a successor to Reynolds, 
President Truman sought to avoid a con- 
ict with the Senate over the appoint- 
ment. A private check by the White 
House indicated that Peterson could be 
confirmed without a fight. Senator Ro'- 
ert A. Taft (Rep.), of Ohio. and other 
Supporters of the Taft-Hartiev Act are 
reported to have said Peterson was ac- 
ceptable to them. 
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EQUIPMENT 


FOR 
OLD TIME VALVES ™ 

IN MOTOR—Designed for 

CLARK for the specific power 

AY | @) D F R N requirements of industrial use. 

Fuses protect both motor and 

Circuits against damage. 

HANDLING . 

STEERING AXLE—Pivoted 

—all four wheels always 

on the ground: better traction, 

better steering, utmost sta- 

bility. 

x 


§ 
You ve Got vo im — DRIVE AXLE BY CLARK 
Buy CLARK ei) Biieemnrarts 


be soid of any oxle. 
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AUTOMATIC ACCELERA- 
TION os employed on CLARK 
Electrics takes out the human 
error—no jerking— 

* 

DIRECTIONAL LEVER on 
STEERING COLUMN— 
greatly simplifies operation, 
increases maneuvering speed 
and fast getaway. 

* 


BRAKES —HYDRAULIC— 
Smooth, positive action for 
safe operation—ruggedly 
built for long-lived efficiency. 


To meet the varying 
needs of users, CLARK 
electric fork-truck motors 
are designed to operate efficiently 
on any power supply from 30 

to 48 volts. CLARK’S standard power 
supply is 36 volts. These trucks are 
designed with perfect balance among all 
components and incorporate a new method of 
motor winding which provides more efficiency 


CLARK Fork TRuUCKs 


AND. POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


than has ever been 
offered in an 
industrial truck 
motor... There 
have been many 
technical changes 
from year to year in 
CLARK machines, 
but there has never 
been any change in 
CLARK’S 30-year 
purpose to give you 


] 
j 
l 
r ] Name 
the best VALUE 1 
j 
| 
| 
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CG SXQmEO) Ca) 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION « CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY « BATTLE CREEK 124, MICHIGAN 


Please send: 0 Material Handling News (© Condensed Catalog 
0 Basic Facts Book. [) Have Representative Call. 














your money Firm Name 
Street 





ean buy—and 


there never will be, City Zoned=.. State. 





AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
Yo 






















Soft spots in prices and business activity 
are persisting even as the defense 
program soaks up more raw materials 
and man power. 

Wholesale prices fell to 111.4 per cent 
of 1947-49 on the revised BLS index 
in the week ended March 4 and were 
down 4.4 per cent from the peak of 
February, 1951. Grains, livestock, 
poultry, butter and lard lost the most 
in the latest week. 

The cost of living gives signs of keep- 
ing up the sidewise movement that 
it began from December 15 to Janu- 
ary 15. Retail food prices dropped 
2.1 per cent from January 15 to Feb- 
ruary 15. That should offset at least 
part of any gains by other items. 

Prices received by farmers dropped 
nearly 4 per cent from January 15 
to February 15 and were 8 per cent 
below a year earlier. As a result, the 
farmer no longer has any advantage 
in prices received over those paid. 
His advantage was 13 per cent in 
February, 1951. 

Department-store sales slumped in 
February to the lowest since July, 
1951. Inventory buying of depart- 
ment stores is cautious. In January, 
new orders placed by stores with 
their suppliers rose only the usual 
seasonal amount. Stocks on February 
1 were equal to 3.1 months’ sales, 
against 2.9 a year earlier. 

Metal shortages have eased. The Gov- 
ernment has allotted more steel for 
manufacture of civilian goods in the 
first quarter. It plans to allot more 
copper and aluminum for consumer 
goods in the second quarter than 
originally. It will ease limits on struc- 
tural steel in the third quarter. 


(1935-39=100) 


FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


p PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity—~ 





Metal supply keeps rising. The steel in- 
dustry set a new tonnage record in the 
week ended March 8. Aluminum sup- 
ply is on the way up. 

Use of metals by industry is to rise with 
growing supply. Output of autos and 
many other products would be larger 
now but for the scarcity of aluminum 
and copper. Products that do not need 


Replacing Prewar Autos: 


Big Business While It Lasts 





Mil. 
Cars TOTAL PASSENGER CARS 
40 IN a i: 


POSTWAR MODELS 























1946 ‘47 ‘48 ‘49 "52 
l (July 1) J (Jan. 1) 
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aluminum or copper need only more 
steel for a rise in output. 

An early recession is not indicated for 
business merely because supply and 
demand are coming into better balance 
for metals. Use of metals in military 
goods is to go on rising slowly for a 
while. As less steel is used in vital 
plant expansion, more will flow into 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


PRODUCTION 


(FRB) & 





Unfilled orders of manufacturers stood 


Employment, meanwhile, has risen to 


Absorption of raw materials and labo 















































highways, bridges, schools, hospity) 
stores. 


The auto industry, a big user of meta 


hopes to turn out cars at a higher pa 
from now on. As the top chart shoy 
the industry is putting more cars y 
the road and at the same time p. 
placing prewar autos with post, 
models. Meanwhile, prewar models ax 
being junked in record numbers, Thy 
assures a fairly good demand for ney 
cars this year and next. After that ther 
will be so few prewar cars on the 1,) 
that the industry may have a hard ting 
keeping sales up. 








Defense orders are to flow out fasts 


in the 18 months ending June 3 
1953, than in the first 18 months afte 
start of the Korean war. If voted }j 
Congress, dollars will be obligated }; 
the Defense Department at an aye: 
age rate of 5.6 billions per mont 
from now to mid-1953, compared 
with 4.2 billions per month sine 
June, 1950. 

















at 61.4 billions on February 1, in 
cluding 57.4 billions for hard good 
A dwindling backlog, when it finaly 
comes, may signal a drop in busines 
activity, to come after the defens 
build-up passes its peak. The 194 
recession was preceded by a steaty 
drop in the order backlog in 1 
and 1948. 


59,752,000 in February, a_ recon 
for the month. 


eee . 


into industry is to continue at leat 
for the rest of this year. Most civilian 
goods, however, are plentiful, and it 
flation is under control. 
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OTHING LAZY about big Hank, but 
Lh he knew when he’d had enough. 
1) § One morning, crack of dawn, he was 
L14/B on his way. It was ambition——the 
| hunger for a better life that lured him 
74] § tothe city. In his generation, it seemed 
ll the only escape ‘rom the blistering 
HT dgery of man-and-horse farming. 
Uy But a better life was coming, and 
| Hank and his fellow pilgrims learned 
| § New trades and helped to bring it to 


the farm. The very plants they manned 
—like those of The Timken- Detroit 
Axle ompany —were turning out new 
‘quipment, new tools, new labor-savers, 
‘o lighten the farmer’s work and in- 
crease his yield. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES 
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Q look the high swat - 


A quarter century ago, a 20-foot 
combine, drawn by 28 horses and 
manned by a crew of three, could har- 
vest only about 35 acres in a 10-hour 
day. Today that same field can be 
harvested in the same time by one man 
operating a 12-foot self-propelled com- 
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A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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bine. Modern trucks haul the grain 
directly to the elevator. 

Just as Timken-Detroit pioneered 
the modern development of truck axles 
and brakes, so this Company has taken 
a most important part in mechanizing 
American agriculture. Tractors, com- 
bines and self-propelled farm vehicles 
of all kinds and of many makes are 
now equipped with dependable 
Timken- Detroit axles, transmissions, 
brakes and other components. 

Yes, on the farm—as well as on the 
road—Timken-Detroit has earned its 
reputation as “‘The Accepted Standard!”’ 


PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. e OSHKOSH, WIS. @ UTICA, 
N. Y. @ ASHTABULA, KENTON AND NEWARK, O. e NEW CASTLE PA, 

















it won’t go in one ear 


the other 


when you send a telegram 


Clear—concise—direct—a telegram 
never forgets—never forces snap decisions— 
never makes you guess what the other 
man said. You can refer to the written 
record again and again. Compare this orderly 
method with notes scribbled under the 
pressure of hurried conversations— 
and you'll always use telegrams! 
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As official plans now stand: 

Cheap-money policy will not 
be revived. Interest rates may go 
sill higher. 

Pegged prices in bond market 
are done for. Federal Reserve will 
rn credit policy. 

Savings bonds may be sweet- 
ened. Controls will stay as they 
are. Higher gold price is out. 

New official statements point 
to what's ahead. 


It is possible now to get a line on 
what's going to happen to official 
policies in the field of money and 
edit during this emergency period. 

This information, which has a direct 
bearing on the course of business, is to 
be found in Government officials’ replies 
to questionnaires sent out by the Senate- 
House Economic Committee. 

A subcommittee of that congressional 
group, headed by Representative Wright 
Patman (Dem.), of Texas, made the 
questionnaires public just before open- 
ing hearings on the whole broad subject 
of financial policy. 

Here is an analysis of current finan- 
cial planning, as disclosed by statements 
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OFFICIAL LINE ON FINANCE 


Top Men Tell Debt, Credit, Banking Policies 





-Harris & Ewing 


TREASURY‘S SNYDER 
... “accord’’ with FRB—under pressure 


of the heads of the various Government 
agencies involved. 

Interest rates. The cost of borrowing 
money will be allowed to go as high as 
necessary to keep inflation in check. 

Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
still holds to the general proposition that 
the cost of carrying the public debt 
should be held down, but only “to the 
extent that this is consistent with other 
policy objectives.” 

Neither Mr. Snyder nor Leon H. Key- 
serling, Chairman of President Truman’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, argues 
that the Government should seek to re- 
verse the rise in interest rates that has 
taken place, at the insistence of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, since last March. 
On interest policy, FRB has taken com- 
mand, and apparently does not intend 
to surrender it. 

William McChesney Martin, Jr.. Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, looks 
over what has happened since March, 
and finds it to his liking. So, apparently, 
do other officials of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Says Allan Sproul, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York: “The 
country cannot afford to keep money 
cheap at all times and in all circumstances 
if the counterpart of that action is infla- 
tion, rising prices and a progressive de- 
terioration in the purchasing power of 
the dollar.” 


Bond market. Federal Reserve makes 
it clear that its price-pegging operation 
is over. 

There is general agreement that the 
market must be kept “orderly’—that is, 
drastic, sudden declines in prices of Gov- 
ernment securities must be avoided. Fed- 
eral Reserve makes no threat to pull out 
of the market entirely. 7 

Mr. Snyder himself says: “I do not 
regard rigidly fixed prices for marketable 
securities as either necessary or desir- 
able.” He wants a “stable” market for 
Government bonds, but does not define 
that as meaning prices above par. At the 
same time, he admits that there can be 
some disadvantages in trying to maintain 
a stable market. 

Savings bonds. The Treasury will 
push sales of savings bonds, and may 
sweeten the terms a little. 

Mr. Snvder discloses that changes are 
being considered. He does not enumerate 
them, but it is known that the Treas- 
ury is studving a plan to step up the 
vield in the early period of the Series E 
bond’s life. 

Major increases in rates that E bonds 
bear at maturity are unlikely. Mr. Snyder 
reasons this way: The little investor is 
more interested in safety and conven- 
ience than in the return. Some big inves- 
tors might be tempted by higher rates. 
But if savings-bond rates were to go up, 
there would be a similar rise in other 





Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN 
he got the answers 
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Are YOU Ready for a 
TAX INVESTIGATION? | 








Not unless your records are systematically 
and safely stored . . . and readily accessible. 


FREE BOOKLET! 
Send for our MANUAL OF 
RECORD STORAGE 
PRACTICE. 

1. Tells how long to 
keep specific records 
for your protection. 


2. Shows best procedures 





in record storage. 





No obligation. Just clip this ad and mail to 
us on your letterhead. Offer good only in 
U.S. and Canada. e 





For economical record storage Liberty Boxes, 
with 25 stock sizes, answer your problems. 
90,000 repeat users—positive proof of quality. 


SOLD BY LEADING STATIONERS EVERYWHERE 
BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 
720 S. Dearborn St. © Chicago 5, Ill. 











SWIMMING POOL? 


For beauty and durability—use RAMUC® 


RAMUC is a special enamel designed specifically for 
concrete swimming pools. It gives pools an excep- 
tionally clear tile-like beauty which lasts for years. 
Hundreds of satisfied pool owners prefer RAMUC. 
Here’s why: 

® RAMUC applies easily. This fine water-resistant, 

rubber-based enamel penetrates and adheres to 

concrete. It will not powder, blister or flake off. 

® RAMUC gives a satin-smooth finish, pleasant 

to touch and walk upon. 

e Algae will not cling easily to the smooth 

RAMUC suriace. 

® RAMUC means real economy because you 

need not repaint your pool for several years. 

It holds its true color even under intense sun- 

light. 

¢ You have a choice of twelve different at- 

tractive colors. 





Painting your swimming pool with RAMUc Enamel 
is truly a sound investment because you’ll find, as 
so many others have, that ramuc’s long life and 
lasting beauty will pay you back many times over. 
Our “Swimming Pool Handbook”’ will give you 
valuable hints on how to keep the water entirely clear 
and also how to paint your pool beautifully at 
minimum cost. It is yours for 10¢; please give the 
dimensions of your pool when you write us for it. | 


INERTOL Co., INC. 


486 Frelinghuysen Ave. 27 South Park, Dept. 4 
Newark 5, N. J. San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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. . . New bond for pensions 
is considered by Treasury 


savings outlets, so bonds would soon lose 
any competitive advantage. 

New types of bonds. The Treasury is 
considering two new kinds of bonds: 

An issue designed for persons try- 
ing to provide income after retire- 
ment. Idea is to give investors oppor- 
tunity to finance a kind of pension 
through Government securities. 

A special issue to provide an out- 
let for the pension funds of corpo- 
rations and other organizations. 

The suggestion of some economists 
that the Government issue a “purchas- 
ing-power bond,” to increase in maturity 


OVER HALF 0; 
ALL TOP-RATED 














value as living costs rise, finds no support 
among top financial officials. 

Gold. The price of gold will stay at 
$35 an ounce. Mr. Snyder points out that 
to alter the price of gold or the par value 
of the dollar would require an act of Con- 
gress. No such act is being considered. 

Taxes. Mr. Snyder wants higher taxes, 
but he admits that it is “increasingly dif- 
ficult” to find sources that would be 
equitable. Even so, the Administration 
will continue to urge increases. Mr. Key- 
serling says: “We are not convinced that 
we have reached the limits of taxation.” 
Mr. Martin takes the same view. Con- 
gress, however, is dead set against fur- 
ther tax increases. 

Credit controls. The Government's 
system of credit controls will be main- 
tained about as it is for the time being. 

FRB holds that Regulation W and 
Regulation X, governing installment and 
real estate credit respectively, have 
worked well and still are needed. 

There is no plan now to extend Reg- 
ulation W, as in World War II, to cover 
charge accounts. 

Direct controls over bank loans are 
not to be invoked. Mr. Keyserling con- 
tends that the President can, under 
authority already in the law, order such 
controls, but he agrees with other offi- 
cials that the need does not exist now. 

Forced saving—that is, requiring in- 
dividuals and businesses to buy Govern- 
ment securities—is turned down by the 
officials questioned. 

Except for controls over margin re- 
quirements in the commodity markets, 
financial officials ask no additional direct 
controls over credit. 

Bank reserves. Congress is not likely 
to give FRB authority to increase the 
amounts. that banks are required to put 
up as reserves against customers de- 
posits. FRB itself now modifies the re- 
quests for reserve powers that it has 
made in past years. 

Mr. Martin insists that all banks, 
whether members of the Federal Reserve 
























MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH Co, 
530 N. 22 STREET, MILWAUKEE 3. WISCONSIN 





Ship Your Products From . 


THE 4 C’s 


(Contra Costa County, California) 


tro tHE 7 SEAS 
Put Your Plant in 


CONTRA COSTA 
COUNTY, CALIF. 


70 MILES OF WATERFRONT! 


These industries find here EVERY- 
THING THEY NEED. .. on the main- 
land side of SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


DOW CHEMICAL—JOHNS-MANVILLE 
CALIFORNIA-HAWAIIAN SUGAR 
SHELL OIL—UNION OIL 
COLUMBIA STEEL—RHEEM 
FIBREBOARD—ASSOCIATED OIL 
CERTAIN-TEED—HERCULES 
ATLAS—FORD—PULLMAN 
NIAGARA—GAR WOOD—KROEHLER 


And Many others . . . Large and small. 





FOR A LOCATION 
for your new plant, 


CONTACT 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 
DEVELOPMENT ASS‘N. 


(An official county agency) 
838 Escobar Street, Martinez, California 











Write for our OPPORTUNITY FOLDER 
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... Practical protection 
for all deposits in banks 





































system or not, should be subject to uni- 
frm reserve requirements. But he sug- 
ests that administration of the require- 
nents, so far as nonmember banks are 
ancerned, be placed in the hands of 
sate banking departments. Congress is 
most sure to turn down any plan aimed 

t uniform reserves. 

FRB proposed a few years ago that 
banks hold a special reserve in cash or 
Government securities, above the regular 
eserves. The Board is lukewarm about 
that now. 

Deposit insurance. Technically, de- 
posit insurance will be maintained at a 
maximum of $10,000. Actually, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation will fol- 








—United Press 
ECONOMIC ADVISER KEYSERLING 
... No downtrend in interest rates 


low, as it has in recent years, a policy of 
preventing bank failures through mergers 
and other means, so that all deposits get 
protection. 

Bank examination. Banking agencies 
eject proposals to use their examining 
lunctions to promote the general eco- 
nomic policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

FRB-Treasury “accord.” Mr. Snyder 
makes it clear that it was only under 
great pressure that he entered into the 
accord” with FRB on interest and 
market policy last March. However, he 
does not endorse proposals that FRB’s 
Wings be clipped by law. He points out 
that the President has no power to re- 
move FRB members, but adds: “Whether 
% not this situation should be changed 
a matter for the Congress to decide. 
Ido not recommend that it be changed.” 
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How to Look 
Behind the Seenes 


IN THE NATION'S MOST 
DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIAL AREA 
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We know who’s who and what’s hap- 
pening in St. Louis, and are always 


If you do business in St. Louis, or con- 
template doing business here, it is 
important that you know what lies 
behind the varied commercial activity 


ready to help our out-of-town customers 
in any way we can. It is a pleasure to 
serve them. It will be a pleasure to 
serve you. 


of this industrial and marketing center. 
You need the kind of information that 
will help you determine your future in 
this area. 


wn A 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN co ee 
ST. LOUIS can provide you with this k 
information. THE FIRST 
IN ST. LOUIS 


We are in daily contact with St. Louis’ 

° . ° t 
large businesses and industries. Our 
directors hold key positions in many 


) 


i 


of them. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











With the opening of the northern- 
most and final section of the New 
Jersey Turnpike early this year, this 
limited-access, high-speed highway is 
now complete for its entire 118-mile 
length. To trafic between the New 
York Metropolitan area and points 
south, the Turnpike is a great bless- 
ing. It is easing congestion on some 
of the busiest roads in the world. 
Starting at the west approach of the 
George Washington Bridge, across 
the Hudson from upper New York 
City, the Turnpike skirts the cities of 
Newark and Elizabeth, and cuts across 
the state to the southwest. Lower ter- 
minus is the bridge across the Dela- 
ware River, just below Wilmington. 





Traffic Speeds Over Final Link 
of New Jersey Turnpike 





| 


Owner: New Jersey Turnpike Authority, Paul L. 
Troast, Chairman; Chief Engineer: Charles M. 
Noble; Consulting Engineers: Ammann & Whit- 
ney; General Consulting Engineers: Howard, 
Needles, Tammen & Bergendoff. 


BETHLEHEM 











The recently opened section of the 
Turnpike, crossing the meadows east 
of Newark, contains several bridges, 
including the Chaplain Washington 
Memorial Bridge, shown above, over 
the Passaic River. Designed like all of 
the Turnpike for safe handling of 
heavy traffic at high speed, this bridge 
has three northbound and three south- 
bound lanes, separated by a 6-ft mall. 
In providing the steel superstructure 
for the bridge and its approaches, 
totalling 7000 feet in length, Bethle- 
hem fabricated and erected 22,000 
tons of steelwork. 


STEEL 



























Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Factory orders are picking up. That's a sign of increasing activity. 

New orders for manufactured goods totaled 22.5 billion dollars in January, 
up 1.3 billion from December. Orders for durable goods accounted for three 
fourths of the rise, but orders for nondurables showed a moderate rise, too. 

Soft goods--nondurables--have been in the doldrums for almost a year. The 
increase in new orders for these items is the first since October, 195l. 

Total volume of orders still runs below the boom of a year ago, but is 
above the average that prevailed in the last six months of 195l. 














Hard-goods manufacturers, however, have u bigger backlog than they had a 
year ago. That is a reflection of the increase in defense orders. 

Backlog for durable industries amounts to 57.4 billion dollars, against 39.9 
billion a year ago. That promises a considerable period of high activity. 

Shipments of hard goods,.on the other hand, are only moderately above a 
year ago--ll billion for January, against 10 billion for January, 1951. 

There is almost six months of work ahead for hard-goods plants at the re- 
cent rate of shipments. And more new orders are sure to come. 





Soft-goods pickup does not yet provide much to get excited about. 

New orders for soft goods rose from 10.7 billion in December to 11 billion 
in January. Shipments jumped from 10.9 to 11.4 billion. Order books, as a re- 
sult, declined by 400 million dollars, to a level of 4 billion. 

Inventories of soft goods, however, are better adjusted. They have been 
dropping for four months. That is another encouraging sign. It indicates that 
excess Stocks are being worked off, that production soon may rise. 














Industrial activity actually is holding at a very high level. 

Total output of factories and mines, as measured by the Federal Reserve 
Board, is running at 219 per cent of 1935-39 average, close to a year ago. 

Munitions plants and manufacturers of industrial equipment seem to be lev= 
eling off, after a steady rise over several months. 

Television production is on the increase again, after a sharp dip. 

Automobile output rose in February and probably will go higher. 

Textile production is up moderately from the December low point. 

Qil refining is running above a year ago. Rubber industry also is more 
active than a year ago. Same is true of the chemical industry. 

Current figures actually do not provide much basis for the gloom that is 
voiced in some industrial circles. Even retail sales are fairly large. 


























"Stretch-out" of defense schedules is increasing basic civilian supplies. 
Allotments of copper and aluminum to civilian producers are to rise in the 
April-June quarter of this year. Copper allotment is to be increased by 20 to 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


25 million tons. Aluminum is to go up by 30 million tons. 

Arms-program planners are finding out: (1) that they ordered too much mate. 
rial, and (2) will not need to maintain the inventories they figured on. 

Result is more metals for civilians. Program now is to give this metal to 
producers in "labor-surplus areas," such as Detroit, New York, New England. De. 
fense orders also will go to these areas, providéd that plants can match the 
bids from other manufacturers. Price concessions are not to be given, yet. 





Actually, there is growing concern over the basic planning for defense. 

Industrial capacity is expanding rapidly. Steel is headed for 120 million 
tons a year by 1954. Aluminum capacity is scheduled to double. Electric-power 
System is to be half again as large as it was before Korea. 

Expansion also is going forward in oil refining and chemicals. 

Question is whether, when the arms program is over, the U.S. will not have 
more basic capacity than it can use. Some producers are already worried. 











For the moment, however, some appraisers are pleased by current trends. 
Here are the highlights of an analysis by Federal Reserve Board experts: 

Physical capacity of the country is well able to provide the needed arms 
and continue to produce a large volume of consumer goods. 

Corporations probably will need long-term financing for additional plants. 

Mortgage-credit demand should shrink if home building is kept down. This 
should release for investment in Government securities a large part of the pri-. 
vate savings that flow into banks and insurance companies. 

Consumers should continue to be cautious in their spending. 

As these analysts see it, the stop to inflation that began about a year ago 
was a very good thing. They shed few tears over business "Soft spots" that have 
developed over the last year. They want to continue policies that helped to 
hold inflation in check, tight credit policies in particular. 











Construction activity declined seasonally from January to February, but was 
about equal in total volume to that of February a year ago. 

Home building was down to 668 million dollars from 827 million last year. 

Industrial building, on the other hand, jumped from 1355 million dollars in 
February, 1951, to 207 million--an increase of 53.35 per cent. 

Commercial building fell from 121 million to 73 million. 

Public utilities rose from 226 million to 235 million dollars. 

Altogether, the volume of private construction in February was 9.2 per cent 
below the same month last year. 

















Public construction, however, took a year-to-year jump of 31.7 per cent. 
Biggest increase is in military and naval structures, in defense homes and in 
Government-financed industrial building, largely atomic-energy projects. High- 
way construction is running slightly below a year ago. 


March temperatures are expected to be normal or above for most areas east of 
the Rockies. Below normal for the West and the Carolina coasts. 

Heavy rain or snow is seen from the Rockies to the Atlantic Seaboard, save 
for a moderate pocket around the Great Lakes to the New Jersey coast. From West- 
ern slope of Rockies to Pacific: moderate to light precipitation. 
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You should expect the best value 
from G-E fluorescent lamps 











WATER TOO PURE TO DRINK HELPS GIVE YOU MORE LIGHT. It’s the water on the right you 
wouldn’t want to drink. It’s so pure it’s tasteless. You’d prefer the water on the left. Ordinary tap water, it’s 
safe enough for drinking. But not for G-E fluorescent lamps. A chemical reagent shows mineral impurities. If 
they got into the phosphor coating, they would cut light output. On the glass tube, they would create a 
streaked look. So General Electric uses the specially demineralized water shown at right in making our 
phosphors and to wash our lamp tubes. It’s twice as free of minerals as distilled water. A small precaution— 
perhaps. But it helps give you more light and better looking lamps. You should expect the best value from 
G-E fluorescent lamps. This is another example of how far we go to make sure you can. 


You can put your confidence in 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 

















This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
Securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


The American Tobacco Company 
$50,000,000 Twenty-five Year 3/,% Debentures 


Dated February 1, 1952 Due February 1, 1977 


Interest payable semi-annually February 1 and August 1 in New York City 
Price 99% and Accrued Interest 


1,075,685 Shares Common Stock 


(par value $25) 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 

shares have been issued by the Company to its common stockholders, 

which rights will expire at 3 o’clock P.M. Eastern Standard Time on 
March 24, 1952, all as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders $52 a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Common Stock at prices 
not less than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case of 
sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers) and not more than 
either the last sale or the current offering price on the New York 
Stock Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the 
commission of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Securities in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. BLYTH & CO., INC. 


Incorporated 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
F. S. MOSELEY & CO. DREXEL & CO, LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 

CLARK, DODGE & CO, DOMINICK & DOMINICK 
HEMPHILL, NOYES, GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
W. E. HUTTON & CO. PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 

WERTHEIM & CO, DEAN WITTER & CO. 


March 6, 1952. 



































The management staffs, the production staffs, 
the men of science, engineering, sales, distribution, 
finance, transportation—these men are cover-to-cover 
readers because they must keep informed on national 


and international trends. 


Advertise your products and services to more than 


450,000 of America’s top families. 


UL. 8. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


H. L. Behlke, Director of Advertising 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 














We’ve Been Asked:__[- 


WHAT PRIMARIES 
MEAN FOR 1952 


Are the winners in the New Hamp. 
shire primaries to be assured jy 
party convention of the support 
the delegates they win? 

In the case of New Hampshire, deb. 

gates chosen in this week’s presidenti, 

primary must vote for their candida 
as long as his name is before the party’ 
national convention. The delegates ay 
pledged by law to do this. They are jo) 
free to vote for anyone they choose afte 
supporting their candidate for sever 
ballots, which means that those named 

in this week’s primary are firmly tied t 

the candidate they support. 


Is that the situation in all State 
where primaries are to be held? 
No. There are primaries in 16 out ¢ 
the 48 States. In four States, beside 
New Hampshire, the laws bind the dek. 
gates selected in the primaries to stand 
by their candidates, for a while at leas, 
These States are Maryland, Minnesota, 
Nebraska and Wisconsin. The laws jn 
these four States do not specify the exac 
number of ballots for which candidates 
must be supported, but there is no te. 
quirement that delegates stay to th 

bitter end. 


What about other States? 
Delegations from other primary State 
are committed in varying degree, or ar 
not committed at all. Support and help 
to candidates in obtaining the nomini- 
tion are promised by delegates from 
California, Ohio, Oregon and Pennst!- 
vania. But this does not bind the dele: 
gates for any length of time. They ca 
jump on the band wagon of some othe 
candidate. Delegates from other prima 
States for the most part are unpledge’ 
and uninstructed. 


How many delegates are to be 
chosen by primaries? 

In the Republican Party, out of 1,20 
Convention delegates, 608 will be % 
lected directly or indirectly in pres: 
dential primaries. That leaves 597 othe 
coming from 32 States with a few fro 
the District of Columbia and the tet 
tories, to be chosen by regular politica! 
organizations and not in primaries. At the 
Democratic Convention, there will be 
570 delegates from primary States, wit 
660 selected without primaries. 


What purpose, then, do presidenti 
primaries serve? 

The importance, basically, lies it 

as a popular gauge. When 


1 serving 
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——— 
Tests for Candidates 
e First tests of strength of candi- 
dates for President are under 
way. 
Primary voting in New Hamp- 
shire assures some pledged dele- 


gates. 


e Future of contenders often can 
be settled by voting in primaries. 











a 


Willkie, for example, lost in the Wis- 
consin primary in 1944, he was out of the 
naming. When Harold Stassen was 
jeaten by Governor Thomas Dewey in 
(Oregon in 1945, this meant that Stassen 
yas largely out of the running. Thus, a 
candidate often can get some idea of his 
position from the results of a primary, 


Does this voting always show a 
candidate’s true strength? 

Not always. If the leading contenders 
for a party’s nomination are not all en- 
ted in a primary, then the voting will 
not be an actual test. Also, in primary 
elections, registered voters usually must 
vote in the primary of the party in which 
they are registered, though they are not 
obligated to vote for the party’s candi- 
date in November. This means that a 
candidate's real strength may not be 
reflected by primary voting. Further- 
more, much of the important independent 
vote does not usually show up in pri- 
maries. In some States, including the 
Xew Hampshire primary of this week, 
an independent may vote in either the 
Republican or Democratic primary. But, 
is a rule, most independent voters do 
not take part in primary voting. 


ls the winner always helped by a 
primary victory? 

In some cases, a primary amounts to 
litle more than a popularity contest. 
But at other times it assures a candidate 
of a fixed number of votes in the national 
convention—at least for the early bal- 
lots. Actually, there are two kinds of 
primaries: One is a presidential-pref- 
erence vote. The other. is a primary to 
lect delegates, pledged or unpledged, 
to the July conventions. In some States, 
the two are held simultaneously. 


Despite public interest in the outcome, 
Primaries for the most part have little 
bearing on the final nominations of 
presidential candidates. In fact, these 
elections have less importance this year 
than in the past. Back in 1916, exactly 
half of the States—24—had primary 
laws, But some of these have been 
dropped. So this year only 16 States 
we scheduled to hold presidential pri- 
mares. Three others have provisions 


. Primaries, with none planned at this 
ime, 
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| L. K. Firestone, President of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of California, says: 
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HERES YOUR CARGO LIST... 
EVERYTHING CHECKS! 





FLYING TIGERS 
TONIGHT! 











NOTIFY FIRESTONE BOY, THEY SURE GOT THIS 


pppoe nag EXTRUSION SHELL HERE IN 
. A HURRY. WELL HAVE THAT 
ON SCHEDULE } MACHINE BACK ON 
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Thousands of America’s leading companies are using Flying Tiger Air Freight. Are You? 
tf) 







FLYING TIGERS ... ANOTHER BUSINESS BUILT ON “‘CAN DO” 


Write for “THE AIR FREIGHT 
WAY TO LOWER costs 
AND BETTER SERVICE 


lhe Fiy tug liger kine (lee: 


GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA. CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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Wisconsin Power and Light Company 
Adds New High-Efficiency Unit - 
Helps Keep Electric Rates Low 








HIs Allis-Chalmers steam turbine-gen- erator to be smaller in size than is normal 
i’ erator was put into service recently in for 60,000 KW capacity and tends to reduce Allis-Chalmers 
Wisconsin's Edgew ater plant at Sheboygan, maintenance problems—all of which helps Makes Machinery to Help 
Wis. and makes electricity for surrounding to keep electricity rates low. : 
towns, factories and farms. This machine works alongside of two People Produce More— 
The generator is another Allis-Chalmers earlier-model Allis-Chalmers turbine-gen- Have More— 
“first.”’ It is the first ever built that employs erators at this same station and delivers the ; 
a much improved application of ‘‘super- same amount of electricity as the two put Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
charged” hydrogen cooling. together—thus increasing electricity pro- LIVE BETTER! 
This new development allows the gen- duction for this area by 100%. 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO— BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. Q@.—ST. THOMAS, Ont. 
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>> Look around the free world shows industrial activity at high levels..... 

Over-all picture is good. Industrial production in country after country 
is at or near postwar records. Shortages of materials, while hampering, aren't 
crippling. Rearming, far from its peak, isn't the strain it's expected to be 
later. Inflation, generally losing momentum, breaks out here and there. People 
buy sensibly, not frantically. Most everywhere jobs are available for those who 
want them. World trade, despite restrictions, was seldom bigger. 

It's easy to forget this solid underpinning. Attention, instead, tends to 
center on French troubles, British troubles, Asian troubles. These are serious, 
not easily overcome. But, generally, in industrial countries there are more 
plus than minus signs ... Raw-material countries aren't as well off as they were. 











>> As in the U.S., so also in Europe, heavy industries are doing better than 
consumer goods. Textiles, clothing, shoes aren't moving well, following over- 
buying early last year. But sales will pick up as these things wear out. Pace 
of heavy manufacturing reflects rearming, plant expansion, export drives. 

In Western Europe, the smaller countries and Western Germany are better 
fixed--in many ways--than France and Britain. 

Germany, not yet bothered by rearming, shows large industrial gains over a 
year ago. Export markets are opening up favorably. Industrial order books are 
ina healthy state. Credit situation is tight. Capital is needed to expand 
steel, coal, power, transport facilities. Unemployment, fed by refugees, is 





still high. Prices and wages are fairly stable. Business mood: aggressive. 
Belgium is too successful in exporting to neighbors. Belgians now will buy 

more from them--especially defense items. Exports will be aimed more at the 

U.S. and Canada. Belgium, prosperous, benefits from strict financial controls. 
The Netherlands and Denmark last year both followed Belgium's example and 

Slapped on orthodox financial and credit controls. Prices were allowed to 





rise--pinching consumers, since subsidies and wages didn't go higher. Now, 
inflation seems beaten in both places. Dutch industries are looking for defense 
work, particularly the textile, electrical and chemical industries. 

Italy needs defense orders, too. Especially automotive, textile, electri- 
cal and heavy industries. Consumer resistance at home and import curbs abroad 
are hurting Italian industry. Unemployment stays high. Deflation is more of a 
problem than inflation. Essentially, Italy has capacity and man power for sale. 

Switzerland is chronically prosperous. Only real difficulty now is a grow-= 
ing shortage of workers, but Italians can be brought in. Prospective problem: 
fall in sales to the British and French, both now curbing imports. 

Sweden made a lot of money out of high-priced exports of pulp last year. 








(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Internal prices press upward; wages, too. Price ceilings on pulp in the U.S., 
Britain and France may throttle Sweden down a bit this year. 

Britain is definitely cramped. Industrial production in most lines except 
textiles and shoes probably is as high as it can go. There isn't enough steel 
to go around, skilled labor is short in arms plants, machine tools are a bottle- 
neck. Both arms and exports must be turned out in greater volume. Meanwhile, 
British workers must tighten belts, consume less. Government faces difficult 
job in keeping down inflation and keeping up morale. 

France, beset with a flock of economic and political problems, still shows 
industrial production at historic peaks. For the French story, see page 45. 

Re-erection of trade barriers clouds the Western European picture. Import 
curbs by France, Britain and several other countries will not help intra- 
European trade in consumer goods especially. And the industrial and financial - 
burdens of growing rearmament are to be felt more and more. So the test is 
still to come. But, by and large, Western Europe's basic industries are pretty 
well greased, running in high gear. Problem is how to turn out much more. 





>> In the raw-material-producing countries of the world, conditions are spotty 
eeeeedut, over all, not bad. Certain amount of readjustment to lower commodity 
prices is necessary. Exalted ideas of earning power are being deflated. Hopes 
are that raw-material prices will not slide off much more. 

In Latin America, Mexico and Venezuela have better prospects than others. 
Major exports of both are in good demand. Internal conditions are prosperous. 





Chile, too, should do well--with copper production increasing this year. 
Cuba has a huge sugar crop for sale. It's not going to be easy to sell 
it all. Prices will remain below last year's. Dollar yield will be smaller. 
Argentina must cut imports and fight inflation. Bad weather and bad gov- 
ernment have given Argentina the most severe setback in her history. Crops are 
small, there's little to export, meat is getting scarce. Hard cash is low. 
Brazil has troubles, too. Drought is bad in Northeastern Brazil. Food 
prices are shooting up. Housewives riot at markets. Brazil has been living 
beyond her means. Retrenchment is hard to take. But, basically, Brazil is rich 
in natural resources and variety of exports. Trouble is temporary. Coffee 
and cocoa, Brazil's big dollar earners, have good prospects. 


>> Again, across the Pacific, commodities and selling prices are all-important. 
The Philippines had a good year in 1951. This year probably won't be as 
good unless prices for copra and coconut oil (big casSh exports) pick up smartly. 
Malaya finds natural-rubber prices slipping uncomfortably close to the 
average cost of production. This new factor, added to dangers of producing in 
the face of Communist bandits, may pull down output further. Certainly, lush 
dollar earnings are a fading prospect. Bigger tin sales will help, though. 
Australia is going to have to snap out of the boom mood fast. Wool prices 
are back where they were before Korea. Readjustment must center in combating 
inflation and cutting imports. Industrial potential in Australia remains big. 
Japan, under U.S. umbrella, continues to make good industrial recovery, 
is back to 1937-38 levels. Exports, pushing up fast, still trail imports. 
Dollar inflow stays high due to Korean war. Internal inflation and speculation 
need checking. And new raw-material sources in Asia must be developed. Japan's 
prosperity depends on cheap internal costs and abundant raw materials. 
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A New Bed 


DREDGES tame wild rivers by gulping 1 
sand, gravel... forcing it through pumps at high 





tons of mud, 






speed... pumping it out onto the surrounding land. 


for a Restless River 


— how “Your Unseen Friend” 


helps keep the flood from your door 


LD MAN RIVER never rests 
easy. All year long, he twists 
and turns in his bed. And, in 

the spring, he sometimes forgets he’s 
old. He leaves his bed, spreads across 
the lowlands, floods homes, and 
sweeps over rich farm lands on which 
cities depend for food. 

When this happens, the flood con- 
trol experts get busy. 

They bring up dredges to make a 
new bed that’s straighter and wider 
and deeper...so the river won’t over- 
flow its banks. 

These dredges are big and tough 
and well-designed. 

They have to be. They must gulp 
tons of mud, sand, and gravel. Force 
it up through pumps at high speed. 


And then pump it out through big, 
long steel pipes onto the surround- 
ing land. 

This calls for tough metal parts. 
And that’s where Nickel comes into 
the picture. 


Sometimes it’s used in the cutter 
heads that chew up gritty silt. 

Sometimes it’s used in the pumps 
as well. It may be in the form of 
Nickel steel castings or Nickel cast 
iron (“Ni-hard”). But whatever the 
form, these Nickel alloys have what 
it takes to stand up to the harsh 
scraping action of fast-moving sand 
and gravel. 

When you see a powerful dredge 
making a new river bed, or a big 
bulldozer clearing off land...when 


you see the defense products indus- 
try is turning out... you can be sure 
Nickel is working for you ’round the 
clock. 

You don’t see the Nickel because 
it’s intermixed with other metals... 
adding toughness, hardness, endur- 
ance, and other special properties. 
That’s why Nickel is known as “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


For the Inquiring Mind: Where does 
Nickel come from—who made this 
friendly metal useful, valuable? How is 
it possible to raise tons of ore thousands 
of feet and produce Nickel for your ever 
expanding world of wonders? 

This romance of men, mines, and ma- 
chines, of developing resources, is in 
your free copy of “The Romance of 
Nickel.’ Write, The International 
Nickel Co., Inc., Dept. 561a, New York 
5 N.Y. 


® 1952, T.1.N. Co, 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


ABE. NICKEL sour vanen ren 
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SEND FOR THIS NEW 
INDUSTRIAL GUIDE 


Find out about the many plus fac- 
tors that can work to your ad- 
vantage in New Jersey .. . long 
recognized as the best*location 
for industry on the Eastern sea- 
board. Plenty of good sites to fit 
into your dispersion plan. 


NO STATE INCOME TAX 


Individual or Corporate 


NO STATE SALES TAX 
STATE PROMOTION SECTION 


Department of Conservation 
and Ec ic Develop ft 


Box 622-D, 520 E. State St. 
Trenton, N. J. 








'yVELVS” 


Pom (VERY 


— 


Light hauling jobs for any 
INDUSTRIAL OPERATION 
made easier the 


CUSHMAN WAY 
Total operating cost less than 3/ac a mile 


More and more companies are finding 
new uses every day for the Cushman 
“VELVS” — the light delivery vehicle for 
plant hauling, for mail, for outside deliv- 
eries, for literally hundreds of jobs. The 
Cushman “VELYS” are so economical, 
too — low in operating cost (less than a 
penny per mile). Save time, save money 
and gain convenience with Cushman 
“VELVS”. 
® Write today for FREE illustrated literature 
® See your nearest CUSHMAN dealer. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC. 
933 No. 21st St . LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Reading the news of national and 
international affairs at home each 
week is the regular practice of 80% 
of the readers of this magazine. 
Important advertisers are quick to 
eash in on the advantages of such 


an opportunity. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


| 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 











ROOMERS ARE FLYING 


And why not! With our air 
terminal close by 





you rejusta hop 
away from 
Anytown, 


U.S.A. 


CHALFONTE ~~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 62 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 32 











News-Lines 


—————————__} 


YOU CAN, as manager of a ba) 

or other financial institution, mal: 
fewer reports to the Government ,, 
large transactions in U. S., currenty 
The Treasury now requires reports ¢; 
transactions involving $2,500 in $109 ,, 
larger bills unless the deposits seem yo, 
mal for the business or profession, [; 
to now, the figures have been $1,000 ; 
bills of $50 or more. A 


* * & 


YOU CAN find out from vour q. 

lector of internal revenue about 4 
tax status, for taxable years beginniyy 
before Jan. 1, 1951, of a family par. 
nership in which capital is an importa; 
income-producing factor. The Bureau 9 
Internal Revenue clarifies the rules »; 
the taxable position of such partnerships 


YOU CAN continue to buy son 

types of surplus property from th; 
Government or from Government cop. 
tractors without regard to price ceiling 
The Office of Price Stabilization extends 
indefinitely the price exemption pr. 
viously given to sales of some surphi 
property. 


* * * 


YOU CAN stop making margin ani 

markup reports to OPS under th 
retail consumer-goods margin regu 
tion. The agency announces that thes 
quarterly reports no longer will be r 
quired from retail dealers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get a speed: 

up in help from the Government 
if your defense contract is behin’ 
schedule because of lack of component 
parts or materials. The Defense Depart: 
ment sets up procedures under whic 
makers of certain products can get faste: 
help. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employe: 

refuse to pay your employes It 
time taken off to vote if the laws of you 
State call for such payment. The U. 5 
Supreme Court upholds the constitutio 
ality of a Missouri law that requires et 
ployers to give their workers time off t 
vote without loss of pay. Fourteen othe! 
States have similar laws. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to take bac 

your employes on the basis of their 
seniority where it is shown that they lett 
their jobs in a strike that was promptet 
by your violation of the Taft-Hartle 
Act. The National Labor  Relatiow 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


poard decides that re-employment of 
qch workers must be according to sen- 
iity, rather than the order in which they 
apply for reinstatement. 


YOU CANNOT be sure that Gov- 

emment restrictions will not be 
estored on use of lead, The National 
production Authority drops these con- 
“ols because of the improved supply of 
ad. But NPA officials warn that  re- 
control may be necessary if new short- 
aes develop. 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer 

of tires, legally vulcanize white 
trips of rubber on tires to produce white 
side walls. NPA officials advise manu- 
ficturers that this practice violates rub- 
ber controls. It is permissible, however, 
to paint white side walls on tires. 


x 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid a 

penalty for failure to carry out your 
Government defense contract on time 
even though vour delay is caused by the 
inability of your supplier to get defense- 
rer priorities. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral rules in one case that a contractor 
is not relieved, under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, from liability for damages 
under such circumstances. 


YOU CANNOT, as an automobile 
dealer, safely fail to comply with 
the posting, tagging and record-keeping 
requirements of the passenger-car regu- 
lations of OPS. The price-control agency 
announces that it is starting a nation-wide 
check to see that its rules are being fol- 
lowed by new and used-car dealers. 


x. x % 


YOU CANNOT count on being al- 

lowed an income tax deduction 
lor expenditures for room and board of a 
dependent who, for “health reasons, 
moves to a warmer region where he goes 
to school. The Tax Court holds in one 
case that such expenditures were  per- 
‘onal living expenses, and were not de- 
ductible as medical expenses. The de- 
pendent received no medical attention 
at the time. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
ae based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
Meir decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
we be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
—. RePonr, on written request, will 
er interested readers to sources of this 
"sie material. 
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EASTERN’S 
ATLANTIC ——_~ 
BOND... 








A WELL-BALANCED JZ PAPER 





















Makes a better letterhead, 
takes a clean, clear, sharp 
impression... gives your 
message every advantage. 
What’s more, Atlantic 
Bond makes a good impres- 
sion for your company... 
the chief function of any 
letterhead. 
_ Next time, order Atlantic 
Bond... in white, cream or 


12 attractive colors. 
= —ESe 


EASTERN CORPORATION « BANGOR, MAINE 














CHANGES OF ADDRESS | 
Notice of change of address should be sent not less than (| 


-- VQ Ww vr qqwns» > 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. “\ 
Send the address at which copies are now being received WS 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. NS 
U.S. News & World Report \ 
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435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 


PUTA — GUMMED TAPE 


INTO 
PRESENTATIONS! 


Dress up proposals . . photos... 
sales data . . layouts and art. . 
flat samples and dozens of other things 





lil 





















for suggestions on stream- 
lined selling! No paste. No 
muss. Just slide exhibits into 
crystal clear plastic window 
sleeves. Easy to make up— 
easy to change. Albums, 
Vu-dex visible type binders 
and easel display units for 

every business need. 7 


sistant | pRovECTED 
ag) SPARKLING 


| Write for the Ful-Vu catalog 


i | 
Electric taping saves 20% 
because the dial automatically measures exact 
length of gummed tape at 36” per second, cuts it 
off, and moistens with warm water from built-in 
heater Dial any length in any sequence without 
pre-setting. Tape seals instantly. Far safer 
packaging. Time and tape savings pay for 
machine in a few months. 110v., 60c. A.C. power. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, ATTACH THIS 
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MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 
61D Marsh Bidg., Belleville, Ill. : 


SYSTEMS OF 


COOKS’ Inc. Cielito es 






Dept. W-32 
Camden, N.J. 

















(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 








- IS IMPORTANT to examine the reasons why the bill 
proposing a system of universal military training 
was defeated last week in the House of Representatives. 
For it was an action by members of both political 
parties in a line-up totally unlike roll calls on any 
other legislation. 

The negative vote arose out of a variety of objections, 
but it was mostly due to an unawareness on the part of 
the American people of the military necessity for such 
a system. 

If the nation were convinced it faces acute danger, 
the result would have been different. The members of 
Congress voted as they thought the people of this coun- 
try wanted them to vote. A truce in Korea is supposed 
to be in the offing. Officials keep saying World War III 
is far away. With a system of Selective Service already 
permitted to take all able-bodied boys from 18% to 26 
years of age to serve two years, it is difficult for the 
public generally to understand why certain boys of 18 
should be started on a military career of six months of 
training plus seven years of obligation to serve if called. 
Few draft boards have gone below the 19-year-old 
group so far. 

Actually we already have in the draft a system of 
universal military service. The average man says to 
himself that if the United States needs soldiers, the 
draft will supply them. The argument of the sponsors 
of the universal military training bill that this plan 
would in time supplant the draft was confusing. 

The idea of taking 18-year-olds and giving them mili- 
tary training did not appeal to many parents because 
of objections ranging from interruption of school 
courses all the way to fears of an unmoral environment 
in camp life for the nation’s youth. 


One wonders what would have happened if 
the proponents of an increased manpower reserve had 
started with the Selective Service Law and asked for an 
amendment permitting boys to serve one year instead 
of two years, as at present, and offering substantial ad- 
vantages for the volunteers who accepted lengthier 
service. This would provide after one year’s service an 
immense Reserve. Coincident with this there might 
have been introduced a removal of virtually all exemp- 
tions for the draft. 


The whole plan for a militarily trained Reserve 
could be accomplished by enlarging the draft. Those 
who really deserve deferment for valid reasons could 
be given an option of two periods of six months’ train- 
ing at other times and certain Reserve duty later on. 


WHY ‘MILITARY TRAINING’ FAILED 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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What defeated the Universal Military Training bil] 
was the decision to set up a plan that parallels but does 
not really substitute for or supplement the Selective 
Service operation. 

Basically, however, the vote points up the public’s 
disinclination to believe that a large standing Army 
with big Reserve is a necessity of our times. The Ameri- 
can people speak through their Congress, and the na- 
tional legislators are frustrated. They cannot make 
heads or tails out of the international situation and they 
have little confidence in the military or diplomatic 
leaders who tell them military training is imperative. 

One reason, of course, is that America has had her 
fingers burnt in Korea. Having raised high the banners 
of idealism behind a plan for collective security, and 
having spilled the blood of 106,000 boys, the United 
States almost alone has carried the burden and yet is 
being accused now by a substantial number of members 
of the House of Commons of wanting all-out war and 
of daring to discuss alternative plans to use maximum 
force if the truce is signed and then broken. The French 
Government has fallen because its Parliament doesn’t 
want to tax the people to raise money for defense. A 
British minority is urging a scaling down of world re- 
armament. All over Europe the propaganda is that only 
the United States is alarmed about a third world war. 


Sooner or later, as these pacifist waves from 
Europe reached our shores, they were bound to exert 
an influence on the American public. If universal mili- 
tary training is a necessity, new leaders in whom the 
people will have confidence will have to arise to per- 
suade the country that a big Army is really essential to 
our own safety. The Congress keeps on voting billions 
of dollars for gadgets and push-button warfare, and the 
emphasis is less and less on ground troops. It is, of 
course, a tragic fallacy. Yet the impact of such escapist 
influences in defeating universal military training for 
this session of Congress cannot be ignored. 

The people of the United States ultimately will come 
to realize that they must provide a huge number of 
trained soldiers in order to maintain in readiness for 
war all three armed services. To assemble adequate 
manpower is largely a problem of explaining to the 
people an unpalatable truth. World tension will con- 
tinue for many years and military service will be 4 
counterpart of the life of the nation for a long, long 
time no matter what gadgets or bombs or “fantastic 
weapons” are introduced. Realism must inevitably 
supersede wishful thinking. 
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We'll keep 
your material 
moving 


.. . anything, from light - duty 
freight to power trucks for scheduled 
vertical-linkage in your materials 


handling system. 


We can offer you the economy of standard freight 
elevators for regular service. And special adaptations 


for the unusual. Plus uninterrupted operation. 


We deal in height. Moving material and men verti- 
cally. More than half of the world’s freight moves 
on Otis elevators. Our broad experience is available, 


without charge, to everyone. 


Otis is the only elevator manufacturer that designs 
and builds everything from pit to penthouse. Based 
on: Research that advances electronic operation ° 
Planning that gives better service with fewer eleva- 
tors * Engineering that turns tested theory into better 
elevatoring * Manufacturing that concentrates en- 
tirely on vertical transportation * Construction that 
brings elevator-trained men to your installation « 
Service that’s available 24 hours a day in 263 cities. 

This background of elevator experience— 
unequalled anywhere—delivers the promise that 
forms the basis of every Otis contract: The world’s 
finest elevatoring. Otis Elevator Company, 


260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Better elevatoring 
is the —_ of 


Passenger Elevators © Freight Elevators 
Electric Dumbuaiters ¢ Escalators 


Maintenance * Modernization 
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He defended us from the lightning 


Tuts coutp have been a sad story, Instead it’s one of 
America’s happy stories. It turned out that way because 
of something in the man named Charles Steinmetz and the 
country he picked to work in. 


Charles couldn't run and jump like other youngsters. But 
when he got old enough to hobble to school, he made a 
pleasant discovery. His mind could run and jump. He 


sprinted through all the math and science and engineering 


they could set up for him, After hours he dabbled in a 
new field that nobody expected to amount to much— 
something called electricity. Eventually, as many bright 


ind eager spirits did, he came to America to look for a job. 


It wasn't easy at first. People would see his disappointing 
body and say they'd let him know if something came up. 
But one day he found a man who let him talk. People 
who remember Charles Steinmetz say that when he talked 
about the subject he loved, he grew tall and beautiful 
right betore your eves. It wasn't long before a gre. it electric 
company he: ird about him. Phe, turned him loose in a 
good laboratory and threw pro blems at 

him. The answers he came up with 

helped to remake American 

life and industry. 


You need long words to describe what Steinmetz did. He 
Was a scientist's scientist. You might say he pinned 
electricity down on a table, fired questions at it, cut it up, 
found out what made it tick, and set down the rules for 
making it behave. Since then, anybody who has done 
anything useful with electricity has worked with tools 


that Charles Steinmetz made for us. 


To many people of his day, he was above all the man who 
defeated lightning. L ightning had always done terrible 
damage to power lines. It paral) zed factories, plunged 
cities into darkness, then ran away before it could be 
studied. Steinmetz made lightning in his laboratory, looked 
it in the eye, and tamed it. 


But there is another kind of lightning he taught us how to 
face. It is the lightning of the ‘crushing handic: ap, the 
personal misfortune, the blinding stroke of bad luck. 

know how to meet these a little better now, because 
there once lived a man with a dwarf’s body and the 
cheerful courage of a giant. 
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